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ADDRESS TO OUR FRIENDS. 

Encouraged by ibe success which attended 
our efforts in publishing one volume of THE 
ALBUM, and assured that our Friends, as well 
a« ourselves Were benefitted, we commence a se- 
cond, only hoping tiiot we shall le as well 
supported as we were in our first volume. 

We make no pretensions to an eminent 
plnce in peiiodical literature. We leave it to 
our readers to adjudge our position, and to 
pronounce on onr merits; for we prefer the 
♦evidence of act to that ol vvqmIs. 
Our columns, as in the former volume, will be 
open for the discussion of irnportrnt subj'^cts, 
religious, literary, and philosophical. We shall 
also devote a part of each number to charades, 
enigmas, and poetry. 

We cast ourselves on the generosity of our 
friends for support, confident that they will aid 
us in our attempt to maintain an interesting 
and improving communication with each other. 

Coutributions are earnestly solicited. 
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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLDS 

CONTRAStED. 

God governs the world by laws. II' we take 
a survey of the material universe, we are struck 
with the order and beauty that pervacie. all its 
arrangements, we admire the harmony with 
which all its movements are executed, and we 
are forcibly impressed with the thought that 
there is no violation of the laws which were 
instituted for all — that there is no family dis- 
sension to thwart the design of the great Pa- 
rent ot good. Here the law of gravitation reigns 
over all, and none its power can stay. In obe- 
dience to it every planet wheels its course in 
its appointed time without any variation. 

"That very law which moulds a teai*" 
And bids it trickle from its source. 
That law preserves the earth a sphere' 
And guides the planets in their eour^^e." 

In like niannejr in our own planet we see the 
seasons succeeding each other with unchanging 
and unerring exactness. Spring is the birthday 
of vegetable beauty — summer the prime of its 
life — autumn its old age — and winter its grave. 
Thus season follows season, and one generation of 
vegetables passeth to make way for another. 
Every flower is decked with beauty, and every 
plant grows in soil best suited to its own nature. 
An obedience to laws is perceptible in all. If 
we turn to the mineral kingdom we behold regu- 
larity not less striking, A law of nnmbers go- 
verns its subjects. Take a particular mineral, 
^nd in ^very case you find its crystals of the same 
form. If we examine the animal kingdom, we 
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f5ncl similar exhibitiors of order rini Ix^r.uty 
Here every p.irt is forme(} tor its f'oliovv, an(i 
everv movement is executed vvitir the <i:reatesv 
precision and regularity. Fxternil nature form '» 
a system of dependent mrMiibers, none of which 
can sav to another"! have no netd of thee'* 
The animal cannot say to the plant, I have no need 
of thee, and th^ plant cannot say to the mineral, 
I have no need o! thf^e. Karji mem!>»*r performs 
ils own part in ministering to the cumlort and 
perfection of the whole. The vvholo frame of the 
material fabric pre::»ents a scene of system, beauty 
and harmony, all indicative of infinite wisdom, 
and proclaiming Uhe hand that made us is divine.' 
When we survey the mo»'al world we are shock- 
ed at the contrast ; for we are not prepared for wit- 
nessing a scene of anarchy, rebellion, disorder and 
deformity, after having traversed regions where 
loveliness, harmony, and peace reign. Man is not 
what he once was —he is only a wreck of his 
former self; yet he retains traces of his original 
greatness. In his soul are to be seen two armies 
engaged in a desperate struggle ; and, if the good, 
be unaided, the evil will vanquish, and show it- 
self in a tendency to kill, to waste, and to destroy. 
Great is the moral disorder that prevails in the 
soul of man, which displays itself in the most 
frightful scenes of desolation, worked by the most 
malignant spirits. We behold slavery, with all 
attendant barbarities, raising its hideous form in 
one part of the world, and finding many support- 
ers in its attempts to degrade man from the pos- 
ition assigned him by his Creator. Thousands of 
our race have fallen victims to its cruelties \ — the 
most intimate relationships have been wantonly 
destroyed ; —the dearest ties of earth have been 



unfeelingly severed to procure a supply for tin- 
slave-market ; — and, when the unlortnr.nte suHtM- 
ers have been located in the land where ihe swt c (s 
of liberty are forbidden tVuit, they ait* tieatcfl 
with the severest brutality, being either scourged 
to death, or worked to death. What disorder 
must there be in the nalure that not only loloratos 
such a system as slaver}^ but engages in it!i <lehas- 
ing work ! If we turn our eye to the batile-field 
we behold another moral abomination. Ancient, 
and modern histoiy vccord the hatlhs ol thiir 
times ; h\\\ they cannot connl the nmnher oK the 
slain ; much Ics* can they })ictuic theagoi.ies oi* 
the wounded — tell ihc sighs ot the widows and 
fatherless — or paint the grief ol pareuts bereaved 
of their beloved sons. In illustration oTthe de- 
vastation of v/ar, I niejition those ol Greece and 
Rome in ancient limes — those of ihe middle ages 
on the continent — the destinetive marches ol 
Napoleon — the British aggiession upon India - 
and the death that has already been worked in 
the war which at present thieatens to inundate the 
plains of the Danul '.% if \ ot tie whole ol' Europe 
with a sea of blood. Who are they whom tlie 
woild calls heroes? Are they men who have 
spent their time, their talents, their energies, their 
all, in ameliorating the condition of the race? 
Sometimes they are, but often the philanthropic are 
overlooked, and murderers, legalized murderers, 
whose swords have hurried thousands into 
eternity, jor which, it is to be feared, thev were 
not prepared, aie leveied as heroes, and their 
memories regarded with respect by posterity 
The horrors of war and slavery will not be fully 
revealed, till the recording angel, in the hearing 
of assembled worlds, shall lead the number of th,> 



slain, from the murder ot li^htoons AI>elloflii 
last whose blood shall be spilied. Surely tli * 
aspect of the moral world presents a siriking co?{- 
trast to that of the physical. In the latter we 
observed the prevalence of laws, and an adaptation 
of each part to anothe)-, (> a:: It, promote a uni- 
versal agreement ; but in theiojnier we perceive 
a disregard [or hnv, aPid instead oFord r, niisrule. 
We cannot, imagine that this scene ol moral 
anarchy was the ultimate end God h;;d in view 
in creating the world : — we cannot suppo. e (liat 
the earth was formed meiely for a stage wlii reo!i 
men were to execute tlieir frightful dieds : — we 
cannot believe that the successive generations ot 
men"" are to continue in such a state for ever. 
God is the author of peace and the lover of con- 
cord, and He will restore unity among mankind, 
and send peace instead o^the sword. Then shall 
all ihe creatures of God pr<>ise Him. 

The true, the lovely, and the good should coexist 
in the soul ; and I doubt not they did hold th^ir 
places there side by side, when man came from 
the hands ot his Maker, and they continued there 
in sweet harmony so long as the image of heaven 
iu his soul was unsullied. If they do not now 
coexist, it was man himself who dissociated what 
Grod had joined together ; — it was sin, the enemy 
of peace, that caused the separation. Though 
early dissevered there is a hope of their reunion ; 
there is a possibility of seeing these heaven-born 
graces form an interminable alliance in the soul, 
from which they have been exiled. 

Junior. 
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Mr. Editor, 



Little longer time than six weeks has pidsed 
over us, since we were experiencing the full severi- 
ties of winter, and, even till within a fortnight of 
this date, a keen, frosty air may be said to have 
generally prevailed. 

The frost ot January, not only brought destrue-* 
tiou to nearly all the vegetables in the gar..'ens^ 
but also left the pastures withered and dead,and 
caused the country to assume the look of a fallow 
or barren field. If then the seventy of winter 
liad such paralyzing effects upon vegetable life 
as apparently to threaten its very existence, it 
becomes a question certainly worthy our con* 
sideration, how animal life, exposed to the ope- 
jration of the same inclement weather could 
escape being wholy and irremediably destroyed, 

I am led to this subject by theappeamnce of a 
great pumber of cobwehs, which were suddenly 
made to cover the fields at the beginning of last 
week . 

The forethought of man provides beforehand 
shelter and foddrr for suiue of the larger animaN, 
an<l the instinct ot others, ind of a few in.^ects 
secures to thcmstlves a winter habitation, and 
supply of lood But there ni.iy le found hun- 
dreds of instances among the lower orders ot 
creation, where no such provision is made, ai«d 
even whei*elfiese living things have not the j)ower 
given them of seeking for themselves a shelteied 
situation. 

We expe»ritMiped only a few days sunshine and 
sipi iiig-like weathi^r, the smaller birds were fling- 
iiig, the rooks had begun to build their neUs, 
yiid the whi>]e facye ofaature seemed to be rejoic- 



iiiu; in tlie '.-Innj^e oF w^rnpt'rutiir », vxhini 4uany 
insects awoke lo iheir i»n)i)!(>ynuM b», and nicide 
their presenee visible by thtMr wo: ks. In a very 
few hours the fields, as betbre mentioned wer.t» 
entirely covered with the threads ot spiders so 
closely, that when viewed in ihe diuciiori of 
the sun, scarcely a >quaro inch of i»u;und was 
'tou!id to he free from them. 

The sninrers of the. wehs were verv «muli. 
an<l without watching closing and ciuvlully an 
observer couhl scarcely detect thenj, but the prey 
they were intended to secure were readily discern* 
ed as their movements rendered them mo»e con- 
spicuous to the eye. 

Further examination will discover insects umler 
the shelter of every stone in the fields, and under 
cover of any piece of loose bark upon a po«t or 
rail, in'the full enjoyment of life. All thesii 
things may be said to have liad some slight shel- 
ter afforded them during winter. But I have 
observed, since the frost has left us, an instance 
of endurance of cold by a grub which can scarce- 
ly be said to have had the least shelter Irom the 
weather, and which was at the same time unable 
to change its situation. 

We all know that thfi turnips weie for days 
frozen into a state as hard as stone itself, thev 
were nothing more than a mass of ice, yet every 
gruby dwelling in the skin or bark of tlie turnip 
is still uninjured and alive. 

I would wish to avail myself of j'our pagt^s, 
Mr. Editor, to enquire how it is that the spiders 
and their prey, the insects now found undei: 
tH^ry stone and piece of wood which gives a hidr* 
ing place, and the grubs which still inhabit the 
riud ^\ ihe turnip have escaped the <Ust» uciion 
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which mnst have ensued to the higher order 
of creaiion had they been similarly exposed to 
the full Severity of the last winter's cold. 

If some of your readers who have made this subject 
their study will enlighten me upon it, I have no 
doubt we shall see all adapted to purpose, and 
compensation given to each want. 

Yours respectfully, 

» 

W. H. 



ei^c BOOlt Of Ijfoti. 

[Written for THE ALT3UM.] 

The b(.ok of Job is a renKirkable one, whether 
we regard its structure, or its antiquity. It is 
a difficult book, whether the question be raised 
as to its authorship, its nu^aning in detail, or 
its general design. 

It may perhaps excite surprise that we should 
venture to touch a book from which wise men 
shrink, or iook i::to ah jirk whose mysterious con- 
tents must inspire awe a^ well as interest. But 
we must not torget that "whatsoever things were 
written aforetime (in Job as well as in Genesis) 
were written tor our learning that we through 
patience and comfort of the scriptures might 
have hope". Much, we admit, has been written 
that would have been better unwritten ; or when 
written that might have been as well unread. 
How is this ? The reason is, men are unwilling 
to put off their shoes, that is their prejudices, 
when they tread on holy ground. "Great men are 
not always wise. " Great men sometimes try to 
teach the Bible instead ot allowing the Bible to 
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teach them. They come to it as instructors, nota^ 
pupils. Instead o^ bringing out what the Holy 
Spirit has written, they bring oul what they them- 
selves woulu hare written, had they been the 
authors ; and thus instead of interpreting an old 
book, they are becoming original, and writing a 
new one. Of course we are not presumptuous 
enough to make an attempt to rectify all the errors 
of Biblical interpreters in this department ot 
Theological research ; we propose to gather np a 
lew pearls that lie scattered on the surlace of* the 
Book of Job. 

I. THE BOOK OF JoB IS UEMAURABLE. 

L On account of its high anfiqiiily. Many are 
ot opinion that the first inspired pen that ever 
was held bv hum.in iiand was the pen which 
traced its mysterious liu*^s. The grounds on 
which this conclusion has been arrived af, 
embrace the following facts. 

Job lived to a patriarchal au;e; for after his 
affliction and re-establishintMit iu prosperity, he- 
'Mived an hundred auri fortv years, and his sons 
and his sons' sons, evea lour generations, — a 
prolongation of life which, as far as presumptive 
<5vidence goes, must place him considerably far 
up in patriarchal times. 

Another fact which terds to the same conclu- 
sion is, that the only idolatry referred to in the 
Book of Job is the worship of the san and 
moon^chap. xxxi. 26. When men sought for a 
God to look at, as well as a God to hdieve in, 
the sun was the first object upon wiiich their 
idolatrous eyes were set. The wortdiip of ter- 
lestial objects was of later date. Now since 
the B >ok of Job lakes no notice of that lower 
form which subsequently disfigured heathen- 
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dom, it is argued that the composition has valid 
claims to be ranked, in point of antiquity, at the 
head of the inspired volume. 

A third consideration is, that it contains no 
allusion to the history of Israel, the plagues of 
Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the wander- 
ings or wars of the wilderness, or the giving of the 
law amid the terrors of Sinai ; all of which would 
have furnished striking illustrations ot the grand 
principles developed in this wonderful drame, 
had they preceded and not succeeded its produc- 
tion. Of the precise date of Job's birth and death 
nothing has been revealed, and where, revelation 
has been denied us, conjecture is useless. 

Why do we dwell with such complacence 
upon the antiquity of the Book of Job ? Certainly 
not because that invests it with any superiority 
over the rest of the sacred volume. We do not 
worship antiquity;, we worship God. We 
do not bow to antiquity ; we bow to Inspiration. 
We do not love antiquity — unless indeed it be 
that of the •^ancient of pays." This is the only 
antiquity that claims the homage of a christian's 
heari. John is as good as Job any day; and 
Job as good as John. And though at least fifteen 
hundred years elapsed between "Job the upright** 
and "John the divine", each s[)ake with his own 
independent authority ; and no lover ot God's 
blessed word will ever taunt the one with his 
antiquity, or twit the other with his novelty. 
Truth is never antiquated ; Truih is never novel. 
The revelation ot a truth may have been but 
yesterday : the Truth revealed v/as as old as 
God. Antiquity is a great recommendajlion 
to some things; to other things it isu great 
objection ; to truth it makes no diflierence. 

(To be continued*) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM . 

Many towns and villages are renowned for 
some peculiarity or production, which we are 
accustomed to assimilate in our minds with its 
inhabitants, so that when the place is mentioned 
the cause of its celebrity is visibly pictured to 
our imaginations almost as a matter of course ; 
for instance if we hear of any one going to London, 
immediately we fancy ourselves in crowded 
thorough fares, or in the midst of a motley rush 
of people as they go along, passing each other 
iwithout concern or recognition ; then we think o! 
the dust or dirt ( according as the weather may be 
twet or drv) then of a certain sky-blue mixture call- 
^d milk, nt sausages or eggs, and all the delicate et 
. 4?e/ei'a* which attend Loudon life; if Notting*^ 
ham is mentioned we think o\ lace and half-star*- 
ved lace runners, or if Manchester, cotton goods 
oi all kindh are thought of, but if Thornton, be- 
sides its celebrated reservoir, \ve remember with 
pleasure the mighty engine which supplies the 
intellect with food, the album press : lor this 
may Thornton well rarse her head in disdain 
of the villages around and proclaim to them 
that she is of world-wide renown and that the 
'album has spread her fame into "the far West;" 
a se^cu)nd volume is now grad^jially emerging fr.om 
tiiedaitc enciiicling folds ol a rovolving year., 
and as eacii month salutes the orb ol day, lor the 
first time it will be greeted in its »iirn by a por- 
tion of the second volume of ths al:ium. 

Tne task of printing such a magazine is easily 
shown by the following caUulalions, -vvljich v\e 
Juve roughly made. In each monthly i)arl there 
are sixteen pages. Each oi iheni toiisisls, on ihe 
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average, (taking small and large type together) 
of about forty-four lines, in each line there are 
generally, at least forty different pieces of metal 
that have to be sel ^cted from separate divisions 
of the type case, and placed side by s de in their 
proper places ; a page thus arranged consists of 
about seventeenoreighteenhundred pieces of type, 
and in sixteen pages thirty thousand dips have 
been made, and a letter or space taken up at 
each dip into the box, causing the compositor's 
hand to traval nearly twelve miles ; all this is 
entirely independent oF orrec^tiiiij; and printing 
which take no inconsiderable portion of time 
These tliirty thousand' letters and spaces require 
to be replaced, each in its individual compart- 
ment, making about seven milt^s more ot brachij<l 
motion, and if this process is not correctly perform- 
ed, a mistake will be the consequence the next 
time the type is used. 

Perhaps these few statements may cause the 
readers of THE ALBUM to regard the labour of ama- 
teur printers in rallier a higher position than 
formerly, and think that Thornton nwy well b^, 
proud of such aspiring sons. 

C. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUW. 

I am a village situate upon a hill so high, that 
I occupy a higher station in the world than the cap- 
ital of my county, yet I am not proud^ which is so. 
much the more to be wondered at, since I have 
something to be proud of, as you will subse-- 
quently hear. 

I will first tell you that part of my conditiou: 
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which ooDtributes least towanlfi pit [H)85:ey5ibi> you 
in my favour. I rm veiy tlim. hpH never 
remember being otherwise; for whv'h f knovv' 
not how to account, except by my sJttwitioii, 
I am exposed to all kinds of weather, clement or 
inclemtnty which every winter, 18 ^o severe upon 
me that I sometimrs^ look as whUe a^ a sheet. 
As to my stature my frame is so elongated, thai 
jmy one might think 1 had o^it- grown my 
strength — in fact I rm quite difcpropoHionalf, 

Here I stand upon a healthy fpot — my appear- 
ance is strictly rural, indied I am rot partial 
to towns. 

Now hear the more engaging. I am amphi- 
bious, my side being hived with pure water; 
and it I ever want to catch fish, I am not at a los^ 
for implements, for I have a *iine'' on my other 
.side. But 1 have not been aquatic long, for lately 
some people being more thirsty tlian my^elt, 
about ten miles off, fixed upon ma as answering 
their advertisements in the mo^t pls^usible man<^ 
ner, so forth w'th preparations wer** maiie, the 
work carried on ; and n^ yet I have heard no com- 
plaints, that I gi*'p too scanty a buppl^ of let - 
totaWs gin, as I feared. Thus the rivulet that 
meandcTOri through the vple on my side has be- 
4?ome a lake -a nam/( hy ho means deridingly 80 
vailed. 

Auother en)bei!i^hme7)t I inpv mf mion, i«^.a 
'Pit press' whk^h if? selfiom n»jMieuse of, but wht^n 
jl h usrd rnd in acli4>n, iht* productions really 
:su!pas^i vM my most sringtrne expectations. I 
must te-I v<)!i tiiat thesp improvements are of n^o- 
i]eyn diiie. Voa»s pn>t, f !»e\ er n^ed to rf^pineat my 
ronditioM, or envv others, I nt ahvavs the t^ame, s<» 
f uhvavsi vvi.she(! to be, l:ut haviijg inilibtd (he 
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•pirit o£ my neighbours, I was not satisfied 
until something new was done, and I shall not 
be surprised, orlooic surprised, even now, if I do 
not take it into my head to make some alteration 
for the better. (?) And now if the readfer wants 
to know anything farther of me, he must pay 
me a visit, and I assure him he shall be very 
welcome. For the present farewell. 
.Yours truly, 

t!Fi&otntott. 
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(To the Editor.) 

Dear Sir, — At a recent meeting of the Society 
for the Propagation ot the Gospel Mr. Macdougal, 
a surgeon and missionary from Borneo, gave the 
following account of it . They are a moral, chaste 
Bet of people, part devoting themselves to agricul- 
ture, and part cruising about in their boats. They 
have been subdued by the Malays (or Mahomet- 
ans) who exercise a tyiannical power over them, 
and foster in them superstitions and bad passions. 

When they kill a person, they secure his head, 
in order to be his servant in another life. This 
superstition of course makes them excellent pi- 
rates, but on the other hand, as no man can feel 
at all sure of keeping his head on his shoulders, 
they perch their dwellirgs upon the most in- 
accessible places, and frequently upon a platform 
thirty feet from the ground, the only way to 
which is by climbing monkey-fashion up a notched 
tree, thus preventing the piratical party coming 
by night, and chopping all their heads off. • 
These platforms are sometimes six or seven hun- 
dred feet long. Perched up in this pigeon-house 
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kind of style along one side of it, which may be 
called the street, where most of their domestic 
operations are parried on/aa poundipg rice, boil- 
ing fat &c. About the middle of the platform 
the single men sleep, under the heads of those 
that have been killed, as they imagine that this 
will make them brave. The people are in tribes, 
or perhaps clans would be a more appropriate 
name, as the Chief is similar in position to the 
Scottish Chieftain. They are called Dyaks: the 
office is hereditary unless the- next heir is a cow- 
ard, a bad man, or deformed,- in which case, a 
council of old men is called, and another chosen. 

(To be continued.) 

Sbtnttntiii. 

In trouble a believer has a covenant God and 
Father to go to — in adversity he has a brother 
born for adversity to suffer with him — Isa. Ixiii. 9. 
and in tribulation he has a Comforter who com- 
forts him with all the comforts of God. 

A beli**ver has faith in life — for he lives by 
faith ; he has hope in death — for the righteous has 
hope in his death,— and he has love for evermore, 
— for charity never faileth. 

True religion is the power of God to salvation : 
the wisdom of God in a mystery ; and the g lory 
of God in Christ Jesus. 

What will keep me from fear ? but praying to 
the Lord Jesus Christ : or what will keep me 
from sin ? but looking to the Lord Jesus Christ : 
and what will deliver me from the pit ? but be- 
lieving on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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A w&HLl Mft «r ktlMs lis, 

J|f |htt» and last twi^e.ow, joisr 
Aad ft^ fmr trill 4anv«. 

Ott «ff mar 1a«ad and tnpto till. 

Aad the reaiaiiider foimt 
A littfo «Qfd« of letters two, 

Whiflk Mi^r be seen !• Wi 
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Got titf Of tat two letters nop. 
And. leS the reowant is 

A voed whkk joa detest I tvow, 
IWeh eutb it i^iows yon^ wise. 



Attd BOW lof oir my tiiple lieed. 
When mulmng else yoarU see» 
ThsBt plainer thsa jo« ever vsed, 
Tov Sfe— « pert of me. 



Oo^ seanii for my whole In the land, 
Where bloody wsr doth rage* 

And Us sots you'll find reoorded 
CIb the idstalie naoe. 



Ob <he Jdstptie page. 



OmOIVAC P08TR7. 

Ale* ! he*e there's noogfat but sonnsv, 
TrUls, tears and uany a sigh ; 
But from yon blight worid ww bomisr 
Hope ef eterlsedng joy. 

Alas! here there's nought but nanum. 
For our pleasures oft give pein ; 
Bui fkom yon bright world we borrow 
Hope that victory we shell gaki. 

Tietoiy o'er earthly sorrow. 
Victory over Salens sneres, 
Yes ! from von bright world we Wnwir 
Hope te ehsee esrii^ tmr 
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W^t Strolt of ^of). 

(Continued from our last.) 

When Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood, he brought an old truth to light, bmt he 
did not make a new truth. For thousands of 
years before that master mind traced its silent cur- 
rents in the frame, the blood had flowed as freelv 
from the heart to the fingers' points as ever it 
has done since. The New Testament brought 
life and immortality to light, but it did not make 
that life, or constitute that immortality. We may 
speak of a new revelation and an old revelation; 
but Truth is never youthful — never hoary. We 
may admire the ivy mantling round the crazy 
wall ; but the old ivy will avail but little against 
the cannon's mouth. So antiquity may be an 
admirable thing,but unless it has. a strong wall of 
Truth behind it, it will form a very feeble barrier 
against the inroads of the enemy. I once heaid. 
an eminent minister expend so much eloquence 
upon old churches and old ceremonies, that I 
verily thought his soul saw more beauty in at 
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grey wall than in a gloriom Tene ol senp^ire i 
and that he would rather adorn his bro^v mth :% 
leaf of withered ivy, than breathe the fragrance of 
the ^'Rose of Sharon**. Hi was very brilliant 
when he spoke of the crumbling stones and fa le 1 
moss of an ecclesiastical fabric ; but he was won* 
derfully flat when he came to the Foundation Stone 
of Zion, and the Chief Corner of Curisl*s spirit- 
oal temple. 

Now we do not point to the antiquity of the 
book of Job, as if we found truths in it which have 
become memorable from age; but our souls can- 
not help in some way being moved as we contem« 
plate these first dawnings of Jehovah*s written 
will, nor can we altogether divest ourselves of 
those emotions which crowi around us, as we 
look back upon the early scenes that were enact* 
erl between God and man when this earth of ours 
was youiig. And what Christian will not give 
reins to his adoring gratitude to that Providence 
which, through the revolutions of nations, the 
tottering of thrones, the shock of battles, and the- 
vanishing of empires, nas preserved in all the& 
pristine integrity the records of bis gracious pur«- 
pode^, and has permitted our own eyes to scan 
the first pages of the Patriarchal Bible ! 

2. The Book of Job is remarkable, on ac* 
count of its He^o. What trains of reflection 
are called up by the one word job ; to how many 
fiiermoris might it form a text! It speaks of 
sufferings unparall^'led except in one solitary 
instance ; it tells of patience that only onceagaia 
was equalled. Ii expresses all that is included 
in the words, piosperiiy, bereavement, despair 
lur time, hope, trust, confidence for eternity, dis- 
euj!»e, distress, temp.ation, trials triumph. It taken 
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mi up to ihe highest pinnacle o{ human greatness, 
then down to the "lowest pit of hunian misery ; 
and one? more, as the '^spirit-giiided wheel** of 
Providence turns round, it lifts iis'to the summit 
of Prosperity agaioi. It is a ^'household word** 
which blends together tlie instructive, the awful, 
and the sad. 

Yet (would it be believed?) some have dared 
to draw their pen through this hero's name, and 
to cut him off from the catalogue of actual human^ 
ity. However we need not wonder at what some 
mem will do in this way, when we remember thai 
more than one calling himself a philosopher has 
denied the existence of an external world, and 
might possibly have died denying it, had he not 
one night luclcily knocked his head against a 
lamp-post, which wojS calculated to teach him 
thai, iff tliere was nothing save ideas in the vvorld, 
some of them were undoubtedly very striking 
ones J Since fools have been found to sasy in their 
heart that there is no God ; we need not be sur- 
prised that fools should be found to say with their 
lips that there was no Job, 

The prophet Ezekiel evidently thought him as 
real a personage as Noah and Daniel : Ezek. xiv. 
14. The Apostle James adduces him as an ex- 
ample of patience, that virtue which is so rare 
and withal so accessary in this world. 

God does not teach his Church by fietionj 
be brings real men with soul and body, flesh and 
bones, before hi;s people. Fancy may feed the 
morbid mind ; but a chnstian mast have some- 
thing real. A tear dropt on the page of fancy 
may be but an offering at the shrine of folly; 
but in the true, the loving, and living Church, 
I ancy goes for very little. Heaven is not fancy. 
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neither is hell, nor redemption, nor the work oi 
God's spirit, nor yet the character delineated ia 
the Book of Job. 

3. This is a singular book^on aceount of its struc^ 
ture. It is in the form of a sacred drama* Pro-- 
bably the dramatic form of composition was the 
earliest species of authorship, inasmuch as in its 
inartiticial forms it is decidedly the most easy and 
natural. It is here indeed little more than a sim- 
ple dialogue. If it wants plot, it counterbalances: 
that by plainness of structure. Each speaker 
furnishes his quota in the most natural order ; 
and though much was uttered rashly by Job and 
his friends, there is a regular chain of argument 
throughout the whole. The catastrophe is truly 
sublime — justifying the "ways of God to man",, 
forming a triumphant vindication of the Divine 
cliaracter, an4 God's moral government — con- 
joined with tbe proclamation of a general amnesty 
to the penitent detractors of the Almighty. 

I must not furlher encroach upon tl e valuable* 
space which others are more competent to occupy. 
]i llie Lord will, in my next paper I shall take up 
the general question of the difficulties of the Book 
of Job. Meantime I pray God may bless abund- 
antly the Printing efforts ol my dear young christ- 
ian friends. V 

R. S. ^ 

Hampstead, 



(Conchtded from our last. 

The old women are consulted as to the fit time 
for sowing their rice, going to war &c. Usuatly 
they wear a short petticoat and jacket but on state 



f)eef)Hio'.s, a*^ on ^Ir. MaoflonG^nrs first '-i'^W they 
wore loii^ petticoats and an overcoat ea]broi<lei((iJ 
\^i'li snakes and all kinrls ol' lion id fi^mes. I 
felt r^tlher queer, he says, at the sight of? a nnml) r 
o* these old ladies, dnd still more so, wiieii tli<*v 
begnn stroking me all over, to draw out ol ii e 
my powerover the sick, that they might be ihw U) 
do the same. One of ih^ chiels called on li.e 
to thank me for restoring him to health. 1 s-.^d, 
you must not thank me, but God. Oh no, y.U: 
cured me. I gave you the medicine ceriainly, but 
God made it beneficial to you. Ah! th it may be 
tor white men, but 3od does not care lor dark niei . 
Why said I, did he not make dark men as well 
as white? Oh yes, but he is too high, too tar away, 
.too great to come to us — 'tis no use to pray to him. 
We pray to him who is malicious and does mis- 
chief, to let us alone. If God made alt, theielon' 
he made him you pray to. Certainly said the chief- 
Then do you not think God can govern him, and 
that It is better to pray to God to restiain him, 
than to pray to him to let you alone. Well, 
yos, I think it would — I will consider about it. 
When l went six or seven years, ago,, the propen- 
sity to head- st*^a ling vvj?s so great that no one 
dare go^ out except in large numbers and 
well-armed. A young man went with four others 
on a fishing trip ;. but he did not return. Two or 
tliree days after the boat was stranded, and when 
txtrmined there were the marks where they had 
chopped otf the heads of the party, but now 
so great is the improvement that when some per- 
sons were wrecked on the coast, instead of cuUing 
off' their heads, they fed, clothed, and helped 
them c»n their journey, having first asked il they 
were friends of the Rajah (that is Sir James, 



Brook) who ha$ been the cause- of their bj^ing- 
brought under Euglish goverain.eut ai^l Misjiio^ir 
ary in^tructioQy they almost wo/ship him for wliuit 
be has done for them. One thiag strucic me par- 
ticularly, when they kill their fowU of which they 
have an abundaace they wave them over their hea I 
as the Israelites did, aud when the blood is stream- 
ing from them, ihey wash the door-posts with it to. 
^eep away the Malicious One. Another time [ 
was talking with one about God, he said "Yes we 
have God too/' naming him% Then he mentione<l 
two other names, when I said have you th<'ee* 
Gods? He answered, "No, only oae God/' 

The climate of Borneo is equable, the df^ys are- 
always of one length, the sun is. alwiys in ilie- 
$ame place at the same time, there is a shovvei^ 
every day, and there is a perpetual spring, the tre«*S4 
li^hedding and gaining leaves all the year rouud. 



ABIf ALL MEN OP 0N]B BLOOD ? 

Some,/^wipe in their own. imagination^*,*' h'iv«^ 
set a^fde the Bible, as a cunningly devised tahh ,, 
and con«»-quently ^ejected its tj?nching, as spurious^.. 
]&i this clasflk are* to be found the men mIio deny 
the uni ty of the human species, and affirm thitt 
all are not sprung from a common parent. Of 
course, such have no need to, meet the objection 
made to their theory by the Apostle Paul, who 
faith, God "hath made of one Hood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the Sice of the earth," To 
those who receive the testimoay o£ Scripture as 
unquestionably correct^ the text I have quoted U 
itil^cieot proof that there is only one large famil;^. 
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•f menon the earth ; but to those who reftiitf tth 

receive tlie stafem^nt of the Holy G'lost, a repiv 
aiust be made by the results ot scientific invejsti^a- 
lion, which may bring them to a knowledge ot'ihe 
tJ-uth on this point. This is an important qut*^- 
tfon in a zoological, but not less in a moral point 
of view, as atfecting the marmer in which a man 
treats those who differ from himsell in outward 
appearance. The theory of a variety ol species, 
J believe, tookv its rise in an attempt tojustifv,ai 
^^gitimate, apractice which. could not be detended,. 
as morally right. 

While I affirm that there is only one species, I 
admit that there are several varieties. It will bd 
aeen the words species and ysLxieiy are not used as 
synonymous. By species, naturalists mean a 
number of individuals or classes, the differences 
between which are evident, and are such as have 
not resulted from external causes. By variety 
they mean a number of individuals or classes cha--- 
acterized by some differences which have sprung 
from physical causes. In course ot time these 
differences may have become permanent ; but this 
does not constitute difference of species. Every 
person must have observed marked differences in 
the size — in th»* colour — in the arrangement of the 
petals, or leaves of the corolla — and in the dura- 
tion of the flowers of the rose;, yet there is only 
one species. As it is with the rose so it is with 
man. Though all are members of the same fami- 
ly all are not alike. Each possesses individual- 
peculiarities. Judging in the spirit of '^charity 
which thinketh no evil," we conclude that those 
who oppose the scriptural doctrine on this point,, 
as well as on any other, do err, not knowing 
ttie Truth. 

By the older naturalists the varieties were- 
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reckMM^d thrr^e, corresponding to (lie three sons 
of Noah, who were appointfvl the restorers of 
Adam*8 race which wickedne<?s had nhiiosf Wotted 
from the fnce of the earth. Thev have been ar- 
ranged Uiid«*r five heads by naturalists of a later 
date ; but Pilchard in his ^'Physical Tlistory of 
Man," enumerates seven vari <ies. We are not 
cidled upon, at present, to examine the comparative 
merits of these classifications, as our purpose is 
to show that they are all comprehended in a 
Bin:jle species. 

The chief characteristics of the varieties have 
refen»nce to the head and face, the app«^arance of 
the hair, the habits, the language, and the degrees; 
of eivilizalion. 

ThatdiflTerence of colour is notsnffi:;ienr gro!ind 
\vht roon to t«)nnd difTiM-eiJce of pp cies almits ot 
<asy proof. The skiu of aM men contuiis a grerit 
iMiMil).*!' of pigment cells filled with a secivliun, 
\. 1) '• r'('''ur, and constHi'iiMit'y tlie hne ol tlie 
^I^i::,(!(; ends nuuh on lliC (it grec of exposure to 



liglit nntl !:/Lit. 



Tj be couihnuiL 



, .^k X^^V'S* ^ N/N^V^*X>X.V ■*. ».\- >-%.•»•■> V^\ .».>.. ».»'V*N*'\ 



TO VlIE EDlTuK OI- TlIK ALBUM. 

Sm\ — TLiving seen in ycMir valuable" nagesi an 
ei;(Mist/eal account of one ol my nearest neigh- 
bi>u \s, I venture to hope the same privilege may 
be allowed me, although I Wfll know it is contraiy 
to ^he rules ol eliquttie to spe;.k well of one's 
toir. 

Your Corrosponclent commences his letter by 
\C\\a lin.;^ to hii^ oxalltMl position ; now 1 would 
not by any mtun$ speak disparagingl\ of my 
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reighbour, for whom 1 entertain a sincere res- 
peel; still I mu5t say that I enjoy a more ele- 
vated situation than he, for I have a clear view 
quite over his shoulders : but my advantage in this 
respect can be proved in another w^y ; he in- 
lorms you that he supplies a large town wiUi 
water, but has not told you that I supply him 
plentifully with the same beverage, which, through 
the kindness and liberality of my landed Pro- 
prietor is conveyed to him free of expense. By 
this you will perceive the truth of my assertion, 
but as comparisons are odious, I will proceed. 
About four hundred 3 ears ngo I wns fortified ard 
imparked. 1 present a widely different aspect 
now, to what 1 did then — surrounded as I was, 
with walls, hedges, and ditches, inhabited by men 
who liked, or thought of little else than n(v- 
tional or domestic feii Is — nor can I describe their 
habitations — "horribUe visu,'' and what is wors*^ 
their ill clad ignoraat yaiths — I think y.>u will 
agree with me when I say that it is well such^ 
days are past. But survey me now, all is pecct',, 
from the stalled ox and captive horse, to the 
runaway fox and soaring bird, and. from the 
careful master to the lal)ouring swain : nature's 
surface is now undisturbed and unruffled, save 
where the ploughshare has pierced the land, ta- 
wJiich the horses 

Unrefusing lend their aid and 'gin their toil 
Cheered hy the simple song and mounting laik 
Meanwhile incumbent on the shining share 
The Master leans, removes the obstructing clay, 
Winds .the whole work and sidelong lays the glebe- 
While through the neighbouring fields the sower stalkt- 
With measured step , and liberal throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground ; 
The harrow foUows harsh aud shuts the scene." 

, Ihstead of your ears being assailed with the 
€}mDg of arms, they are now delighted with the 
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nifclodious rriusic of happy and innumerable 
songsters whic'n, 

"In the frcshoning sba-le 

Of new sprintj^ loaves tiieir iriodulations ruix 
McllilUiotis " ' 

However, to write u}:on nature's beauties is not 
my intention. I must tell you that my neighbour 
is situated about a mile from myself: asyoudescend 
the hill to pav me a visit, voar attention is drawn 
to aloud piercing shriek which immediately im- 
presses you with the thought that something is, or 
will be wrong, but upon looking askance on eillrjr 
side you see coming thundering down a well-piled 
coal train accompanied with such a smoke anrl 
dust that it is well for the engine drivers that they 
leave it behind them. 

But as this does not occupy much time in 
pofjsing, neither ought I in describing it. 

Proceniing on and ascending a hill which i? 
very formidable to a gouty subject, you speedilv 
arrive in my presence. Leaving the clr.irjli 
(which is a smfill and ancient, yet warm and 
comfortable building) and turning a sharp angle 
\ on will come to mv collieries. Should any 
one feel an inclination to descend one of the 
shafts, I really would not recommend him to 
gratify his desire; but let his ciu'iosity be com- 
])ensated by the enjoyment Wiiic'i Ir-ihis thraugii 
thi; use of it. 

The discovery of coal in my district, as in all 
others where it has been found, has been a great 
boon in many respects. 

Yoa might stand and refl33t oa tli3 very nu- 
merous advantages which this inineral afFjrd? 
till you had quite lost yourself in a reverie : but 
let me inform you that there is a station at hand, 
and if you indulge in these reflections too long, 
you will be too late for the train, whieli -would 
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mar tho pleasure wliich I hope you havj en- 
|uye{l, iu your imaginary trip. 

I am perfectly cognizant, Mr. Editor, of the 

Jiaiited ^pace, to which you are compelled to 

confine your contrihutors ; and since I have fully 

taken up my share, I must e include, remainini3^ 

Yours sincerely. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

Sir, — In an article contained in the last number 
ot your Valuable and inlerosling I\Ia<.ija?/ine, the 
very true observation is mule that, ''Many towns 
iind villages are renowned for some peculiarity or 
production which we are accustomed to a.ssimilate 
in our minds with its inhabitants." Of all places 
1 know, I think Oxford and Cambridge are calcu- 
l.ited to recall to our minds the greatest numb.^, 
and variety of scenes ; and a history of either 
town would display to the world a strange record 
of "Men and Manners." 

When Oxford is mentioned our minds revejt 
to the days of Edward the Contessor, in wlios(* 
lime we have the first reeor<l of its beinjr at all 
renowned as a place ot study ; — to the days of 
Stephen, when the quietness of the Univensitv 
CoUege, gave way to the tumult of war, and iIk' 
city beheld itseUsurrounded witha besiegingarmy . 
I doubt not many if not all of the students ciiaiiged 
tlie gown and cap, for tlie armour and arms of the 
soldier : in the ceience of the fair Empress Maud, 
who was blockaded in its castle. We can picture 
to ourselves the snow falling, tne ThiiUies Irozea 
over, and at dead of night, foui^ p2rsons are seen (or 
rather not seen by the enemy's sentinels,) clothed 
in white, they traverse the outpost, cross the river 
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mi a bridge of ice. Thus did Maud escape fromi 
Stephen, only to meet him onco more oil the field 
of battle. We may picture to ourselves themany 
iticidents that have taken place in this feir-famtd 
sieat of learning. We should associate not only 
the events of th** place with its name^but its in- 
Imbitantii ;, for in a place like Oxford, most of 
whose ct^l leges have been standing for the last 
five,, or six centuries, the diversity of character,, 
genious, and rank must be great, and repays the 
trouble of hunting in old records for the history 
oi* men who have long since passed to their last 
resting place ; and I am^ sure we may gain great 
advantage by so doing. Let us therefore strive to- 
emulate their diligence, to shun their evil qualities, 
ami to follow in the footsteps of the good and learn- 
ed, w.lio receive their educdtion^.and mmy of their 
ijrst principles in the ancient city of Oxford. 

I shiill take one ot the most stirring periods in:' 
the History of England, and one which strongly 
jjffected the University of Oxford, I mean the 
Ilnforniation — the days of the cruel Mary — the 
1)1 illiant days ot "Queen B^^ss," and the times of 
ti)e pedantic king James. To begin with the times 
(}^ Henry the viii. — In Magdalen College about 
the year 1485, aboy offilteen might be seen study- 
ing night and day to accomplish his object, which 
was no other than the obtaining a B. A. degree, 
which he obtained to the great surprise and won- 
tlerment of everybody, and to the jealousy of a 
lew, who in revenge, nicknamed him the Boy 
Bachelor. This was none other than Wolsey. 

Logic and philosophy were his favourite 
studies, and in both of these he distinguished^ 
bimself. 

(To be continued. J'f 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALfiU^. 

Sir, — ^Nature has well been called the *'ope«i 
book of God," every page of which is filled with in- 
teresting and inviting information. 

I perceive in the letter of "W. H." in the last 
number of the Album, that he found samathiu); 
to interest him even in the spiders* webs which 
cover the surface of the ground in spring. 

Before attempting to answer his question I 
would call attention to one part of his letti r, in 
which, when speaking of the provision made for 
the larger, and someof thesmalleranimals,hesay9, 
"There may be found hundreds of instancesamonj; 
the lower orders of creation where no such provi- 
sion is made." If in this he alludes to th » protec- 
tion aflforded by mar., I agree with h m ; but if 
lie refers to the instinct which secures for them- 
l»elves (some of the lower animals, and a few in- 
81 cts,) a winter habitation," I respectfully diflfer 
from him, and assert that the God who gave life 
to the meanest of His creatures has gifted them 
w ith instincts suited to their condition. We can- 
not say that any animal has been left destitute of 
instinct, though we may see it much more highly 
d eveloped in some than in others. ludeed *'W. 
H." seems to think that all (ihesmallest anim.jrl- 
cule that tenants the water included) have been 
provided for in some wayoroHuM-, when, in the 
conclusion of his letter he savs, ''I have no doubt 
we shall see compensation given to each want.'* 
Natursdists, so far as I hive hid opportunity 
of consulting their writings, see a •:> iii/i aoriced 
the capability, in som^ ins.icc, \i edliiu^ ex- 
treme cold, but hive not be mi ible t> cell why 
their life has not been destroyed . 

I would not b3 though': .v:;'* Vixi tliey ; 
nevertheless I would hazard an opi ) on in answer 
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to the query of "W. H.*^ 

As to the spiders found in the fields on the sun-^ 
ny days of Spring, I think they had just begun to. 
live, having only come forth from the eggs when 
the cold of winter had given place to the warmth, 
of vivifying Springs Had the parent spiders been: 
exposed to the low temperature of the past winter 
they would have perished, not being able, by res- 
piration, tokeep up their natural degree of heat. 
In autumn the spiders deposited their eggs in 
anch places as their instinct dictated; and from: 
these eggs came forth the little weavers that spread 
tlieir thin webs over the surface of the earth. From: 
this it appears that the eggs are capable of endu- 
ring a greater degree of cold, than the perfect insect; 
and this the following experiment of Spallanzani 
confirms. He placed some eggs in a mixture of 
snow and nitrate of ammonia, in which the ther-- 
Diometer stood 22- degs. below zero, and found, 
them uninjured, as he had evident proof by their 
being hatched.. This temperature would undoubted-, 
ly have proved fatal to the insect which deposited, 
the eggs, yet the principle of life in them, or 
whatever it may be called, was not destroyed. 

What may be the constitution of the egg which: 
enables it to resist the influence of such extreme 
cold as it is frequently exposed to, remains to be 
discovered. We may observe the facts, but the 

cause is hidden from our view« The chemical 
analysis of the egg does not, in my opinion, serve 

to throw any light upon the subject. 
The creatures upon which the spiders live have^, 

IT est probably,., been preserved in the same 

way. ■" • ' 

We are sorry to be obliged, through want of s^icei to postpone «t% 

l).*Xt of this letter till n.jxt month. [EJ. A.] 
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True religion lies in the mind — the will — arcE 
the affections — is my mind stayed upon God and 
do I serve him in my mind? Rom. vii. 25. — is 
my will bowed towards him ; Rom. vii. 21. — is my 
affection set on things above ?— for, if my mind 
be blinded^ i^ I am not made willing, and it my 
affections be carnal -I am totally destitute of 
true religion. I have a name only before God ! 

All men hasten their end — by passions, plea- 
sures, anxiety, intemperance, self-gratification 
and commercial pursuits — yet they say, how 
short ift^life ! foolish man, who hath bewitch- 
ed you ? 

Prayer begins in the soul at conversion, as with 
Paul, ''behold he prayeth" ; and it ends at death, 
like Stephen, callingupon God, and saying^-^LorJ 
Jesus, receive my spirit.' 



THE- FLOOD. 



Many a snn's respleridont lay 
Had oped and closed the pearoful day, 
And many a morrow's gentie birth 
Was hailed, and heralded on earth, 
Siiico first the prophet noised abroad 
The judgments of an angry God, 
Or elave the logs of Gopher wood 
To bear him oVr the rising flood. 
Yea, ofl the cloudless, starry night 
Gave place before the morning light. 
Whilst suns that brightly rose and shone, 
Shorn of their beams ere night came on, 
Seem'd blotted from the pathless sky 
By murky masses hung on high. 
And sank.in sabie-shrouded foniL< 
>Mid8t clouds and tempest rain and storm. 
To rise and light a glorioas mom. 
And oft the towering mountain peaks, 
Thatcaught die morning's mellow'd stieaKS 
Ere night were drenched with pelting min. 
And lashed their torrents to the plain ; 
Yet, on tlfa n(tonow's op'ning view 
Shone in the star-bespangled dew. 



lAn.i haibri a:Ta»n with mountain miiih 
A cloudless skv aiid joyous earth. 
Thus pasKeil tlit* c'lau^^u;? driys and year 
Inspiring hopes uispclJiu}^ leari, 
Till man in calii Oiimposuro said, 
Fro n thought of vengeance long delayed 
To morrow as to day will be. 
Yea, and much more abundantly; — 
Though now tli© tempest rage and roar. 
And drenching rains in torrents pour, 
It will but thunder and pass oe'r , 
Still, should the cloud be judgment's wor 
And doomed to cr/isli me — let it burst ; 
Thus changing seasons went and came. 
But sinful man remained the fcame ; 
Nor !-aw be aught to omen fear, 
Or diead the coming deluge near ; 
His every token seemed for good, 
Nor augured aught the whelming floo< 
'Tis morn — the skies begin to lower. 
The clouds emit the thickening shower, 
The vapoury sails of air are rent 
To give their watery treasures vent. 
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And, as th9 rain tlesi^end^ from heaven {A.n index for the rising tide. 
The* D'lcv wornb if e\:lh 19 riven, lUp to the mountain heights had gone 

The fo iiidiQiof the deep unsealed ;B.)th maid anl m'>ther,.sire and son, 
And all th-air liquil stores revealed, Ail now in hallled mass they stand 
Who 40 do J Is witd th)se of air conspire Uoon the last green spot of* land. * 
To poor on man their venjcefal ire. :\Vhioh still they ventured to dispute 
T!ie waves that oft their li nits knew, jEven to to the breadth of human foot, 
ISO Im^er mirk their "hitherto": jA though the next receding wave^ 

Tlie shores that kept the sea at bay, jSwept thDusands to a watery grav e. 
The battlin.^ rocks that barred its way|Far in the distance might be spied 
No longer can dispute its sway, JA darkenmg speck upon the tine— 

But sink, as warrior waste and worn, \ The Ark, at which but yester-mom 
By brunt ot battle overborne, JA world had turned the laugh of scorn, 

Whose nerveless arm still brooka to wield>Now bounds upon a landless sea 



Above his head the shelt'rinof shield, 
Sinks 'neath the iron tide of war 
His hand clenched on his scimitar; 
So sink these beetling cliffs below 
The scowl of ocean's sullen flow. 
Whose chafing waters sweep them o*er. 
No longer tied to sea or shire. 
On press the waves in maddened ehase, 
To gird yon mountain s rocky base, 
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With Noah and his family. 
And all the living things which God 
Be served as remnants firom the flood,. 
Leading along in graceful sweep. 
Its lines upon the asure deep. 
Fir len!;th of days no mor^ was heard: 
The melody of singing bird, 
Or lowing of '.he distant herd ; — 
The orily wakin'^ voice that rose 
Andnow with might and main they urgj^ An d broke upon the world's repose, 
Their passage up the mountain gorge, 'Was that one plaintive mournful dirge, 
As if iU rc^ky side supplied The noise of ocean's, swelling surge. 



J. 



C. 



ANSWERS TO; CHARADE. 



No. 1. 



No. 3. 



As a verb or substantive either will show. 
The word fobaoe is meant above and below, 
Theiirst transposition produces a fee. 
Which a verb or a substantive, also may be 
The Uttle word ob is next plainly seen. 
And is often important to shew what we mean 
And now fbr the remnant I see the word rage 
Which you will do well to dismiss from your pag^ 
Or if you indulge in will shorten your age. \ 



Your Anagram, 1- plainly %ee. 
Is FORAGE, Sirt — and tJieu a fkf 
Marks its first change, — the mocoikI iiiov«. 
Is OR, — and rage the next will prove, 1 
The last though short, — In history's pagjk 
Flays an important pail,— AiiAGE. I 



CEARADR. 



My first in Asia is caress'd, 
In Britain too, but oft oppressed,, 
'TIS gone to tame the Bussian Pride — 
Yet it will serve on either side. 
My second, ah ! it well could tell« 
In former days, how princes fell : — 
Of mills and ships it forms a part : — 
Without it vain the sculptor's art. 
My whole remains in some lone place,, 
As relick of a by-gone race. 
Who, when a jaunt they had in view, 
Strapp'd saddle and a pillion too 
On Dobbin's back. Then by my aid 
Old John Md Joan Uieiz; ride eseayed. 



W. 



THE ALBUM. 



No. 3. JULY 1854* VOI4. ju 



ARE ALL MBK OF OKE BLOOD? 

(Continued from our last.) 

Light affects the colour of secretions, as may he 
seen exemplified in the case of rhubarb, and celery^ 
which, when covered with earth to prevent the action 
of light, become pale, but when unprotected retain 
a darker hue. As a proof that heat affects the colour 
of secretions, two beans may he planted, the one in 
a hot-house, and the otherin a clay field ; and it will 
be found when they bloom, that the one grown in 
the hot-house has a more highly coloured ^ower thau 
that grown in the cold soil. Do the agents, heat 
and light, affect the colour ofanimal secretions? They 
do ; and we have proofs of it in our every day ex- 
perience. Look at an individual shut up in a close 
office or wareroom, and the tanned haymaker who 
w^'lcomes the cloudless day, and you observe a dif- 
ference of colour. The one is pale and sickly, while 
the other is dark and healthy. Let themselves ac- 
count for the differente. The one tells you he is 
afraid of b«*ing sun-burnt,, and the other says he 
is sun -burnt. Now this so called sun-burning ia 
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neither mire aor less than the effect of the greater 
exposure to the light and heat of the sun. This 
being the ease, we need not wonder at the dark hue 
oftlijse expiseJ to the burning rays of a tropical 
sun ; tor the cause appears adequate to the effect. 

Tli3 dissimilar form of the head and face is not 
sufficient ground wheroon to restalifferejjice of spe- 
cies ; tor, if you take any tribe, yau- may-find in it 
forms closely resembling those ol another tribe, tv <- 

have seen men, unquestionably of Europeanextraction 
who pos3essi?d the thtcjc lips, receding forehead, and " 
crisped hair of the Negro. There is not such a' want - 
of likeness between any races ot men as there is be- 
tween the mastiff and the gre^'hound, or between the 
clumsy dray-horse and theifeighi-niattJediiaeer ; antl 
yet no one questions the unity of the canine or 
equine species. Taking into account the infiuerce 
external circumstances exert in the proluction of 
varieties among the lower animals, and the confor- 
mation of the human frame to the condition iir 
which it is placed, we must conclude that we hive 
not here any reason to say there are specicii of 
mart. . . 

The difference of appearance in the hair is.equally 
invalid as an atrgument to th>se who advocate th;3 
opposite theory. In somp popular works on the 
historv of man th|fe epithet ** woolly-haired" is often 
to be fouAd.' NoW this is a contradiction in terms : 
for wobl and hair sire sht>(vn to be different by sub*? 
mitting "theiB to chemical analysis!. - 

An exati^iQatien''of^'the humoin fconstitiition, ex- 
tertial and int^tiat;' instep of^fav^nrtngi the aegjK^^ < 
ti^e, * favours the |idsttite-ftdivr«f« tOi'i(>upiiq[iXB«lio«^^ 
arid tiorhffrnis the beili^f tha*^ tfce: inhttbibnt «of»: the- 
frost-lofeked liridoh bf *he Norto, witere WaUira's wb^\^ 
ing-sheet'Ss e\rer' spt^ttd^- and-'thfe ice peroilinentHai^.'^* 
the perp^tdAl hiBs whi^^h- it»k50V4gWi i^i^biotkkei^tM^ 
him Wbo^e honle^is in' the temp$rat4 regioa which -i 
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enjoys the grate|i^l yicissitud^ of its seasons, and 
to him who dwells in the torrid zone where vegetation 

languinb^tli nniw a ^ur^ng sun. 

"^helialHlt^.of idiffi^QPt nation^ are tormed accord* 
f ng .tQ).th^ ^onditiqa in whidi they are situated, and 
are ^^p^jid^nt qq the .conformation of the human 
€oa»ti^tJj^n'4Q adapt itself to variations of circum-^ 
stances ; tlierefore they do not afford any proof thai 
there are species of man, just as difference ot habits 
ill men of the same province orconnty does not pro/e 
variety of species in its inhabitants. The languages 
.of men argue their common origin. "Surely," say 
our opponents, "tribes which express their thoughts 
and emotions in elaborate forms and mellifliious 
sounds, are not the kindred of those whose I'ormt 
hardly deserve the name, and whose sounds are dis- 
sonant and harsh." This is pJwsibJe, if not soun'l 
reasoning, which they suppose to be siren ^themvl 
by Scripture. It is however to be borue in min<|, 
ihat there is an affi uty pervading all langinges, au 
affi )ity so close as to justify ourattributiou of them 
to the same source. Of this we are assured by nien 
of profound scholarship. The scripture, "The lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth," 
if it do^s not favour the theory of the common on- 
g'n of all (fee languages now spoken, does not snp-. 
port the opposite. Analogy seems to confirm the 
same belief ; for we have only to look to the provin - 
cial dialects of our own country, and we find niarked 
differences in the language of the people : yet no 
one doubts that tibese are only various dialects of 
the same language. Thus an investigation into the 
true relationship between the many languages at 
present spoken strengthens our position. 

Mr. Editor, I thank you for the space you have 
given me, and hope you will permit me to resume 
ihfii subject next month. 

{To be concluded in our nextj 
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**For what is Hampstead celebrated ?** To answer 
this qu'i ition, I shooid require a whole A&BUKto be 
plaeed at my ilisposaL For what is Hampstead not 
celebrated ? I shall uotask you to strain your eyes 
by looking back into grtfy antiquity ; nor shall J tie 
you to the tail of Dick Turpin's mare on her "Sa- 
tanic" ramble through the wooded valleys of Horn- 
sey. Meantime, we shall pass "Jack Straw's Castle'* 
without making a call, the more willingly as we are 
no. sympathizers with the political creed of the old 
English "Gracchus." We shall treat in a similar 
manner the "Spaniards" Taverr ; which, like a gin- 
gerbread castle, affects to command the entrance to 
the Heath. It has stood there so long that "the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary." 1 am 
sorry we cannot take a walk at present through the 
bowers, vistas, lanes, and avenues overarched by- 
majestic trees; though, if I were of a romantic turn, 
the bare mention of these enchanting walks would 
throw me into a hopeless reverie. Thanks to some- 
body, however, I am more a lover oi fact than of 
fancy. 

We are now on the Heath !. "I am amazed at the 
prospects which open around me." Well you may 
be. "What spire is that over to the westward ?" 
That is Harrow-oU'^the-Hill. You are only eight 
miles from the model-school of England, wheie 
Greek is taught on the most approved principles, 
and where great boys cudgel little ones in the most 
conservative fashion. This club-law of Harrow, 
you must know, is very old ; so beware of how you 
condemn old things, lest Colonel Sibthorp and Co. ; - 
have you up for '^blasphemy and sedition." Dr. 
Vaughan is an excellent master ; but we had rather . 
he did not thrash by proxy .► Leaving Harrow ta > 
the left, there also are Hendon, Hornsey, Highgale., . * 
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Highbury, Hacknej, and Holloway ; and here ta 
Hampstead ! One would think some wag had bap« 
tized these places^ and maliciously commenced their 
names with that unpronounceable letter of the Al- 
phabet^ which is the horror of the Cockneys. Lon- 
don itself lies at our feet> with its monster Cithedrat 
hiding its dome in the clo ids. But what about 
Hampstead Healh? What are these sleepy don- 
keys doing here, standing in rank and file, at least 
fifty strong, with ears of a perfectly orthodox cut, 
with bodies whieh give unmistakeaWeevidvinco that 
they do not dine very often at the Mansion-House,, 
and each caparisoned with a horned pillion ?** These 
same donkeys, my friend, are waiting for the **mov- 
ing of the" schools, and for tU« accommodation of 
€,uch young ladies as desire ''cheap and safe'* lessons 
in riding. At this moment some twenty school- 
boys are mounting. Off goes the squadron sA fuS! 
gallop — up go the heels of a wicked donkey, and 
down goes the rider. A cheer from th^ advanceil 
squadron greets vhe tall of the unfortunate Gifpi^n ; 
but in a trice he has crossed the saddle again. Tnree 
times during the race does the restive donkey throvv 
its inexperienced rider^ and as otten does he *Hiry 
again;" so that I cannot help saying to myself; "If 
that school-boy shews as much intrepid perseve- 
rance in writing a crabbed Latin Exercise, as he 
does in riding a roguish Hampstead donkey, ( 
shall hear of him again/* A young ladies* donkey 
race is equally amusing ; but really the hooting aud 
•houting of the drivers at the tails of the wretched 
animals to make them do better, when they are do-. 
ing their b^st, sometimes with eleven stones of hu- 
manity on their back, is enough to alarm timid 
young ladies, and frighten even sensible asses out 
of their wits. We must reluctantly leave them, and 
advance along the ridge of the Heath. If you have 
l^en so iiicautious as to bring your heart along 
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witkyou, I warn you. to take care of it; for 'lovr; 
like a potato^ shoot j^ from- the eye." So /wy philos-^ 
ophera: L.onJon displays here its gorgeoume»« 
and its beauty — all that is magDificent in the equL- 
piges of tlie noble, and all that is amiable in the faces 
of the fair. Here may be seen nature^s best, both 
animate and inanimate. Kit I must leare further 
d^etails for my next day^s ramble. 

NEMO. 



TO THB EDITOR: OF TOE ALBUV. 

Continued from am" last. 

After taking his M. A. degr«»e» he was eli^etedi 
Mcister of the Grammar School attached to Magdalem 
College^ and was farther promoted to the office ot 
'^Bursar*** of that house^ and Tutor to the sons «)f the 
I^r<|iii9 of Dbrset through whose patronage he en- 
Joyed lus first ecclesiastical preferment, the living of 
o( LymJngton in Somersetshire. We now losesigitt 
of Wblsey as connected with Oxford for he soo:i> 
after tried his fortunes at the Cou>*t of Henrv, ami. 
was graciously received. 

Anthony Wood informs us- that in 1523. he began 
• l^lay the foundation ofCardinaFs now Christ Chureh 
College,. also» of one at his native town of Ipswiclk 
Shortly before this he made great eflbris to be callecii 
to the Pkpal Chair vacant by the death of Leo x. 
but failed. His biographer Cavendish ascribes 1W«> 
fiiilure to three reasonij, "1. That he would never go 
to Rome himself* % That he was nimis potent. 
3. That he was iiot old enough." 

As his sul>se<|uent hiistory is. so well knowrtv 
thc're ij« l# need to enlarge farlhvr upon it^ Uihui 
liieiely to say (Rati lie did at Leicester (November,. 
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153D ) a^brolcen-down man, tmfd a pitiable example 
of the fickleness of iortnne^ his last mournfiil words 
Shakspere has thus rendered ;— 

'^Hafl I tMit served my God witb half the seal 
, I served, i^ Kmi?, He would not i& mine age 
Hj^ve left me aiiked to my enemies." 

H<»nry viii. Act iii. Sc. %» 

A contemporary oi WAst^y thus sams up his lite^ 
*'He managed a most inlflexlbte king, with so great 
dexterity, that ol one who always threw his riders,, 
none held the reinw, either so long or so s?iecep''illy.. 
He had avast mind and a great sense of regulaiioiu 
aD<i glory, (which by some is construed priue.) !(v 
reviewing his character we require great impartiality ;, 
in the first placie we must reuiember, that, he liveti 
more than three hundred years ago, in a time when 
ni'>raUty was almost at its lowest ebb r that,, froii^ 
being comparatively a pauper, and a pauper's .sou,. 
he was raised to the he, d of the Chuiclioi' Jbinj^L.iKi^ 
an4 veify nearlly to^he headof tht' Church ol ti'inr, 
wbif^h at th:tt lime idled ail the civilizt^d kangtioms 
«f Europe; ali»o gjreat wealth was placeilul his ii'ih^ 
posal, (which i admit he considerably iiicitast'd bv 
extortion and rapacity.) But I ask were nol alt tht^se- 
circumstances sufficient to raise the prnde, and uni- 
bition of a man, situated as Wolsey was? It he 
bad been born amid wealth,, he would have dL-co-. 
vered its worthlessness, and. there would have been 
no excuse for his great ambition and overweening 
pride. 

Faults he certainly had,. and some were very greats 
but I think every one will acknowledge that he was 
a decidedly clever ma«. The rules which he drew 
up for the management of his college at Ipswich^ 
are very good, and when we consider that all the 
time he was deep injpublic buisness, it shows how 
kirge his mind was» to be, capable of turning from> 
tlie cares and anxieties oi the state, to composing^ 
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mtes for his school, which were appended to a 
ftrarainar published by W. li^jre In 1528 — 

The oa!y writings we have of Wblsey*8 are some 
letters on tUe divorce of Queen Katheriae, and some 
very long ojies. relatiag ta the Papacy— 1 cannot. 
conclude thi* lutline of the life of Cardinal Wolsey 
better than by quoting a rentark of Lord CampbeU's, 
*^ I a judging him we mu%t remember his deep con- 
trition for his biicjcslidings, and tlie memorable tessoo 
which he taught with his^ dying breath, that, to' 
ensure true comfort and hippiness, a mxn mast ad- 
dict himself to the service of God, instead ot beingf 
mialead by the lures of pleasure and ambition.'* 

4 

TO THB XDITOB OF THB^ ALBUB«. 

(Concluded ^om our last.) 

To account for the preservation of the grub, fbuid! 
in the rind of the turnip after the severe cold of last^ 
winter, may appear rather difficult at first. 1 am 
persuaded it owes its preservation to tne nature of 
its respiration, which is slow, the creature not re- 
quiring to make great exertion to procure its food, 
or to provide its habitation. Insects and birds thaft 
pass the greater part of their life on the wing, in ai^ 
activti manner, have a quick respiration, consume 
a greater quantity of oxygen (the fiery or heating 
element,) and give out a larger amount of carbonic 
acid in proportion to their si 4.e, than animals whpse* 
movements are not to rapid or continued, and fewer 
of them are found to hvberpatb or pass the winter 
in a state of torpidity, during which they require no. 
food, andliveat a very low temperature., The move-. 
ments of tlu" grub are slow and feeble and its res- 
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paration, ns we might expect, ^low also j a iJ there- 
tore it is, I think, providentially the better adapted 
for living in its icy tenement through a cold which, 
to others of more active habits, woi>ld prove fataK 
If we consider the degree of cold which hybernating 
animals sustain during their torpid state, I think we 
may conclude that the sxnie or even a greater cold 
will not destroy a creature of a simpler organization 
and a slower respiration. Though the learned are 
not agreed as to the real source of animal heat, I 
believe it is. closely connected with the breathing, if 
not wholly dependent on it, so- that the slower the 
breathing, and the less active the animal, the better 
is it fitted for enduring I may say,, temporary cessa- 
tion of the vital functions. 

It is possible, however, that the insect inhabitant 
of the turnip was not born before the winter com- 
menced, but was only brought into life when the 
(enlivening b^ams. of the spring sun began to cheer 
the face of nature. Those that had their residence 
there in autumn,afterhavingdeposited there egg, may 
have found their grave where once they Kved. The 
date of their birth it iadifUcult to^ det'ermine ; lut 
whether the one view or the other of the two I have 
given be taken, I think,, in the way I have mentioned 
their preservation may be accounted for. 

In all the animal oeconomy, as well as in the 
other works of creation we may trace the beaatiiuii 
adaptatioa of each ereature to the sphere it is destine 
ed to occupy, and behold the wonderful and merci- 
ful manifestations of an ever-present wooder-^working 
God.. 

» 

LECTOB.. 

WHAT IS HAPPINESS ? 

[Written for the ALBUM.] 

The giddy throng who flit from flower to floweii„ 
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and* sip of pleasure's cup ; do they enjoy the b]ess«- 
ing ? The ambitious man who climbs with painful? 
toil the diffieiilt ascent, to gain some envied height. 
Does he enjoy the blessing ? — ^The Noble Lord 
whose head is proudly raised above his fellows, nor 
deigns to mix with one of Plebeian birth. Does he 
enjoy the blessing? — ^The sordid miser who counts 
his shining hoard, hoping each year will bring in- 
creasing gains. Does he enjoy the blessing ? — ^The 
spendthrift, who scatters wealth with lavish hand, 
and quails the bowl luxurious to the dregs. Does 
he enjoy the blessing ? — Who dares pronounce 
these happy ? 

Pride and revenge, hatred and envy, each their 
votaries have, and each hxs strong desires to gratify. 
Are these then happy? No: they are guilty, and 
guilt is misery. What then is Happiness ? Surely 
it gilds the Christian's path, and bears him far above 
the clouds of care which shroud this earthly scene. 
But is it so ? Oh no : "In the world ye shall have* 
tribulation:" saith our Lord, and also, "This is not 
your rest : Yea and all that will live godly in Christ 
shall suffer persecution." The Christian treads a 
thorny narrow way, rugged and beset with snares. 
Go, ask him then and he will answer ; "Happiness 
is not a plant of earthly growth, it flourishes be- 
yond the Sun and Stars in those bright realms, 
where all is light and purity and love. There, and 
there alone, true happiness in full perfection shines" 
But shall we then despair ? Is there no Antidote 
for all the ills of life ? What says the sacred re- 
cord ? "Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob 
tor his help, whose hope is in the Lord his God." 

What then is happiness ? It is the peace the 
world can never give ; serene it dwells, within the- 
Christian's breast, and cbeors. him on his weary 
pilgrimage. Possessed ot this, he can unmo7edi 
behold, year after year glide on, each fraught alike- 
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by turns with Jovs or Griefs. Mountains may rise^ 
his faith removes them all ; he seeks his aid beyond 
terrestrial things and ever looking to Jesus still 
presses onward. Yes : onward to that heavenly city, 
the New Jerusalem; op ward to that happy land, 
whose bright glories ey»? hath not seen, whose sweet 
songs ear hath not heard, nor can the heart of man 
conceive the riches that await him there. Not a 
tear shall be shed, not a pang shall be felt, for God 
the Lord fshall wipe away th« source of tearg ; — sin 
cannot enter there. But what is man that joys Hke 
these should crown his luture life, which nought 
on earth can purchase.? Not all the gold ten thou- 
sand thousand mines could shew ; not all the riches 
Tyre could boast, nor costly gifts of myrrh and 
Cassia. Not all the prayers proud Pharisees may 
vainly say ; nor all the penances a Popish M >jik 
may dare to inflict. Nv>tall the tears a cloistered 
nun may shed, and by no means, all the work^, 
(Alas ! called good^) the Winil, self«righteou3 do ? 

Man is a worm, yea, m;3re than vile, he is hitl of 
corruption, (from the soul of the foot even unto- the 
head) he is unclean, there is no healthy no soundness 
in him. For from within, out of the lieart of men, 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornication murders, 
thefts, eovetousness,.wickedness, deceit, laciviousness, 
an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness, : all these 
things come from withiu, and defile the man." "The 
heart is deceitful above aJl tlungs, and desperately 
wicked." "The carnal mind is enmity against 
God." "There is none righteous, no, not one." "All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of Gk>d." 
"But i» there no Balm in Gilead ? is there no 
Physician?" O! yes, let every tongue unloosed 
repeat. "Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
flinnets. " "In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins; according to tkut 
ciches of his g^race." Stupendous miracle of lave !. 
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Jehovah, Lord of all, to quit his throne of glory,, 
around which stand arrayed in white, a multitude of 
angels : — and why ? to be a man and die. O con- 
template with reverential awe, thjs most mysterious 
mystery. Ood Incarnate. Deity in Min. Is. liii.5.6. 
"He hath made Him to be sin who knew no sin ; 
thai we might be made the righteousness of God in 
in Him." 

O ! then how strikingly dear it is, that "Not by 
worksof lighteous^ness which we have done, butac- 
eording to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing af the Holy Ghost ; which 
he abed on us abundantly through Jesus Ottfist our 
Saviour; that being justified by his grace, we should! 
be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life." 
Rom*. viii.^Jf7. O ! mav wethen be taught to ''reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not wor- 
thy ta be compared with the glory which shall be 
itevealed in U3/* Ke that fwmed the universe an<ll 
called all things from nought,, the same that was 
nailed to a cross of wood that we through Him might 
tive, once said, and still says to hJs wandering sheep, 
^'Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as; 
white as snow, though they be red like crimson 'bey 
^hail he as wool." 

O ! this is happmess, and happy is the man yea 

\^ tcuily blest, who can thus look on Christ, and^^ee his 

[, ftins transferred to. him, and nailed upon the Cros' .. 
Tis vain irdeed ta seek for happiness in this Apos- 
tate world ; the Christian borrows his from realms 
of light and glory, and yet tlmt veiled reflection can- 

., not be called true happiness. Oh ! no, we shill only 
be satisfied when we awake- in the likeness, of Christ 

^ t'> inherit the true riches above. Tlue mansions of 
W'ss, the crown of life, tihe roJbe of righteousiii^ss ;. 

._ pMichased alonef by the bfood of Clirist, who ot his. 



iree grace and mercy halh. called w^. 



Ot* ^« V'* 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

Sir — There is an ol<I proverb " Never s) goo I 
' that you cannot find a better," and with a liule 
change of phraseology I rnay say. Never so higli 
that you cannot find a higher. 

It appears to have been the aim of each of your 
correspondents, my two neighBours,. to establish the 
fact ot their each bein^j u msii illy elevated. Tliougli 
such may be the case> I humbly present mysrit a 
competitor for being the highest of the tbree. I will 
not occupy your valuable space to prove iU since a 
demonstration i« evident to any oae who moun ts my 
cranium to reconnoitre, but will take this opportu- 
nity of giving you a brief delineation of myself. 
Verhaps it would be best as a prelude in order to ex- 
cite interest iu those red lers w!io have never he in 
of me to inform them, llvit tli»* once noble cUaiapioo 
for the Gospel the stentorian yet eloquent p'oelaimer 
of glad tidings — George Whitfield, had my knoll 
for a pulpit and my inhabitants for a eongregati« n 
1 know not whether your readers would like a d* s- 
cription as seen from a balloon or on "terra firnia*' 
I presume they would hold up their hands for the 
former, on the score of novelity. 

The first object which would act as a magn< i 
to your eyes, would be a huge cone with a wind- 
mill on its summit. At its base on the one side 
are stone quarries, where at intervals you hear 
blasts like the eruption of a volcano shivering the 
rock to pieces. Immediately succeeding the ex- 
plosion may be seen busy workmen attacking the 
loosened stone with hammers and breaking it up 
into still smaller pieces. But at the base on the 
other side the village may be seen» and as you look 
down upon it I fancy you would Sciy how very shrewd 
those ancestors were who founded the villa, tor they 
have built the houses on the south side of the hill 
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tlias avoiding all the Septentrional blasts so- antag- 
onistic to the snug «fire-3i<le." The church too is. 
provided for in the same way. 

The next object you would ob^erve^ perhaps, 
would be a white road like a "^bon stretch.ng 
over hill and dale, and just touching the head of 
the village, which if i. t«.roga,ed, would tell you how.- 
it is slighted and {bought nothing of, in these 
days of railroad celebrity. Th.re may be al*o 
seen a very small brook, which^however, is one 
of the chief tributaries to. the Reservoir at 

"^ B^Tma^t not enlarge, though 1 could fill a 
whole Album, describing the very extensive sce- 
rer7surrounding me. U is not time or rnitter. 
bu7it is space thjit dem^nls me to. "ce«e my 

fittpning.** 

^^"""^ *^* |irant«eltf; 

%fxittnttn* 

Tliere is sucli a remarkable solemnity in the 
Scripture, such spirituality i° ^J '*"8?^°f ' ^t' 
grandeur in iU ideas, such ^^g^/^'^^'^^V-JfulnesH 
Sriptioa.. such variety in its be luuei, ^^^^^^^"^^^^l* 
in its threatenings. such '"''tableue^s m_ its p ecepU^ 

such sweetness in its promises. ^^^ ?«^.^/f^'%';he 
in its conten.s; that there is no book like 't. If '^t 
bible be not our only book \<>' -^tf^, ^"i 'X'i;;^^' 
is b.cau.e we do not comprehend i with a saints 
We are told by the great Apostle, th-it Jesus 
Christ cme into the world .to -- ^^^^^^^^ 

save one sinner was "^»';«,^h^" ^'^^Tn^'^ sinners 
could do.-hut our blessed Lord «f ^^l"*?"^^ .^^"^^ 
when he died upon the cross, fl.r »^. f ..^''^;*;'- 
'■'Thereiore will I divide li.m a portion with tl e great, 
uilhern divide the spoil with tiie strong ;because 
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fie hath poured out liis soul unto death.: and he \va^ 
numbered with the tmnsgressors ; and he bare the- 
sin of. numjt, and made intercession for the trans- 
gressors. 

Good works follow faith as the shadow follows 
the substance — but where no substance is there is 
no shadow;, now faith is the suh$;tance of things 
hoped-for. Tlierecan be no good: works without 
ftiithi for whatsoever is not of faith is sin : mennetd 
not theri^fore boast of the'r works, since they are the 
fruits orfaith, and faith worketh by love. 

Qur Lord Jesus Christ was holy towardis God — 
harmless towards his enemies, aqd undefiled in 
himself — being without sin. in. thought, word, or 
deed. 



AGROSnC. 

E arthly pleasures all are fldetihg, . 
D reams -of beauty quickly pass. 
W inter soon leaves summer weeping,, 
A 11 must fade as fades the gi*ass. 
B iches, . honor, weal«.h, and power, . 
D eath wiU spoil in one short. hour. . 

A sk me must tlfe closest miidn 

U ndergo the some sad doom, 

R ead we not of a communion 

B ndless, placed beyond the tonb? 

L et our cords of love then strengthen^ . 

liu the bonds of friendship here : . 

U nder trials let us strengthen, , 

S acred ties for aver. dear. . 

A nd idiale^eF' f at& befal iMi . 
B^ anger, frown or ills betide, 
A ngels on our way shall lead ns, . 
M ercy'd lamp our path shall gnidd 
S afe to Heaven, where we'll abide. 

O. Magill. 
Birottghshane. May 17. 180i. 
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CfliJUDE. 



Hy first of merriment eMi telU 

Of BCMBUkl mirth and glee, 
In ancient or in modem times. 

At dinner or at tea. 
When knights and ladies drain*d the bowl, 

Or homble spinsters sat, 
Disoonrs'd of deeds of yalonr thosb, 

Tbssb join'd in friendly ohaL 



My next of varions nse ia. fonnd 

In cottage or in hall 
Without it neither Peer nor Clown 

Would hold a festival. 
It comes from torrid climes, nor there 

Alone may it be fonndt 
It has its birth *neath northern skies, 

'Tis found on British ground. 



My whole a useful friend will prove 

Your property to guard 
Though merit here, Cas oft) is found 

To meet a base reward 
Forbanish'd from the scenes. where, crut,. 

It did the parlour grace 
In kitchens now, ah ! shame to tell! 

It holds diahonomM place ! ! 



" " ' I i n nfw^i"WM^ "ir i ~~r ~~*^~^ 



ANSWXit TO CBABADB* 



Your first the faithful hobsh diRplays, 
Ite pride of kings in bygone days, 
•'My kingdom for a horsh" cried one, 
But all in vain-- his race was run. 
Your second brings a block to view, 
Which* could it speak, would tell too true,. 
How noble heads were on it ^^^* 
And many a tragic scene di^play'd. 
Your whole, though useful it bas been, 
I must confess, Ive never seen, 
Unless huge sttnes, which here and there- 
Po stand, did serve as hobski^ock ra.o. 



NOTICE TO COKRESrON DENTS. 

Vnalle to find room for <*MMaing light" *a. M/^aiid ^VVlVtyJ' thiik 
mouth, T\ e mu»t reseiTO them for our ueiLt. 
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TDOOM OF RUSSIA. 

To the Editor oj the Album. 

Sir, — A curious paragraph has recently appeared 
in some of the public papers on the predict*^d doom 
t)FBussia. Attention is directed to the 38thand 39th 
chapters of the prophet Ezekiel. In those chapters 
Gog is styled "chief prince'* rendered by some of the 
best critics *^prince of ROSH, Mesech and Tubal" the 
word "Rosh" being as they believe (and as the Greek 
translators believed long before the Christianera) not 
the Hebrew for ^'chief*' buta "proper name.** Mesech 
and Tubal are probably synonymous with Moscow 
and Tobolsk. Other proper names in the chapters 
are more difficult of appropriation, 

'Tarshish' (38. 13.) may mean '^^Ae^^a" and there 
is much plausibility in the idea that "t^ie Merchants 
of the sea and the young lions thereof* denote the 
British power or the yoimtj lions miy denote the col- 
onies of Britain. Tlie opinion th it the chapters refer 
40 Russia, Is stren^^theued by xxxviii. 15. — *Uhou 
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sliaU come from thy place out of the North parls,'^ 
and it is a very remarkable fact that some of the- 
Bussian soldiery still retain the use of bows and 
arrows. See ch* xxxix. 3. Whether the present 
war is referred to in the above named chapters is of 
course doubtfal^ inasmuch as they appear to speak 
of an attack upon the land of Israel after its resto- 
ration to the Jews din event still future though ap- 
parently fast approaching. To conclude, it may be 
that we have entered upon a combat which will end 
only with the present dispensation, the harbinger of 
"agood (im3 comin^j" whea holiness, will be the 
rule and sin the ejcception. 

WILFRID;. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUBf. 

D^ar Sir— There 13 no more* familiar phrase than 
that "there is a tiu-^ in the affairs of men," and I 
might safely add thtire is none so- strictly calendared! 
by ev^ry one who exercises that principle of reflec- 
ti'^n which G^d has implanted m every breast. There 
is aU; era in the life of each individual, on whicli^ 
dapeiid^ his future cirvjir, a:i I up ):i its issue hangs 
the destiny of many it may be both for time and 
eternity, fw we know not what may arise out of 
the most trifling incidjent much less the master move-- 
ment (so tospeak) "of ou^ whole, life. This then » 
being tlie case, how guarded ought we lobe both, 
in our walk and conversation ! 

It would seem that yesterciay was the great 
<>poch in my life to which I am to look back withi 
mingled feelings of delight and sorrow, for whilst 
I thank God for his grace and assistance — whilst 
I rojoicetlrat by man I was thought woitliy to Le* 
set apart as a herald of the cro ss 1 humble myself ini 
the da3t,,eonsciou3 as I. am of mv cv^n iiLwcnhir.ebsu 
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]ta:the eyes of the great searcher of hearts and join! 
trembling with my mirthj while 1 exclaim, *^who» 
fe sufHcient for these things/' 

Yesterday t preached my first sermon to a pub- 
lic congregation: — theaiidienca was larg^, and the 
attention was intense in the utmost degree. Some 
heard me for my own sake through curiosity, mxny 
I have no doubt, for the sake of my mister^ and 
some perhaps listened through contention, but with 
the Apostle I say "whsther in pretence or in truth 
Christ is preached,,! therein do rejoice, yea and 
will, rejoice." 

I took for my text the seventeenth verse of the 
secondchapter of ths first Epistle of John. After 
dwelling in the first part of my discourse upon: 
the transient character of all earthly objects, as 
seen in nature^ or in the history of man, I fol- 
lowed this up with a description ot ths final an- 
nihilation of the world the "change" that should 
befall those that would then be alive — liow. they 
shouldi be arrested in the midst of their daily avo- 
cations and in conclusion wound up by a reference 
to the "rest that remiineth for the people of God." 
Thinking that you may perhaps feel interested (trom 
the nature of the case) 1 shall give you a short ex- 
tract, hoping that as you run over the lines ot an 
old friend who is now far away you will by the grace 
of God be led to look up to that "friend that stick- 
eth closer than a brother. 

"They are in the strongholds of the Zlori above, 
thatci'y whose gates are pearis and whose streets 
are gold, and they now join the ransomad hosts and 
sing glory and' honor and dominion and power to 
him; that sitteth) upon the throne and to' the lamb 
for ever and ever, and there is no danger of that 
strong hold being taken for it is fortified by the 
finished work of Emmanuel's righteousness, and 
around the base of that mighty barrier roll the surges 
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of the ocean of the wrath of God thit impassible 
gulf which Lizaras co'ild not cro!;s aaJ which all 
the entreaties of Dives could not reni3ve, a gulf 
Irom which none ever emirgrJ, save the captain of 
our salvation and the sinners borne upDn his bosom 
and though the struggh 'with Apolyon cost Emman- 
uel his life, though in the leading of his people through 
the mighty waters the billows rolled over him, yet 
he could not be held there, for ^4n him dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily," and with a power 
greater than myriads o\ angels he buffeted the swell- 
ing tide, bearing with him the ransomed ones, and 
advancing to the gate of that strong hold to his 
father's house whsre are rainy mansions, he flung 
open the doors and ushered in the emancipated 
truants of earth to the celestial joys of their God. 
And Oh! what rejoicin:?^ were in heaven ^hen those 
ransomed ones assembled, when the angels tuned 
their h up i anl thti saints of G^d shiute I for j<3y, 
and as the everlasting dojrs were lifted up that 
the king of glory rai^ht enter, the tour and twenty 
elders cast their crowns at his feet, and whilst the 
door keepers in the house of God strike up the grand 
anthem of praise, the angeU fly to and fro bearing 
the glad tidings of Emmanuel's victory and now all 
have caughtup the joyful sound and lieaven's courts 
re-echo with hallelujahs to their king, and here shall 
the saints live world without end, for ''He that doeth 
the will of God abideth for ever." 

Hoping that Ihave not trespassed too far on either 
your space or patience, I am deai Mr Editor, 

vour very sincere friend, 

G. M. 
Broughshane. June 12lk. 1854. 



Faith. The substance of our expectation. Hcbxi 1. 
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Hope. The Christianas anchor. 

Love. Fear's victorious combatant. 1. John, iv 18, 

Joy. The feeling in heaven over one sinner's re- 
pentance. Liake. xv. 7. 

Kindness. The Good Samaritan. Luke ix. 30 35, 

Grace. That which can be purchased without 
money or price. 

Glory. Theconsummition and consequence of 
grace. 

Righteousness. A robs that Christ alone can 
put on. 

Good Works. Gold-leaf. 

Election. Eternal separation. 

Predestination. The Adamaat stone. 

Means. David's five smooth stones. 

Sanctification. The blessed traasformition from 
ungodliness, to that holiness "without which no 
man shall see the Lord.'' 

Perseverance. Not looking back from following 
the plough. Luke ix. 62. 

Justification. The resurrection of Christ. Ro' 
mans iv. 25. 

Truth. That, which if possessed, causes free- 
dom. John viii. 32. 

Wisdom. The Bible. 

Prayer. Jacobs ladder of communication. 

Experience. One ^f the believers touch-stones. 

Doubt. A fiery dart. 

Liberty. The presence ot the Lord's Spirit, ii Cor- 
rinthians. iii 17. 

Sin. Death in the pot. ii Kings iv. 40. 

Death. The unbelievers canker-worm, but the 
b elievers friend. 

Saviour. A never failing treasury. 

Eternal life. Jesus Christ, John xi. 25. 

Eternity. An unfathomable sea. 
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THE EVENING OF LIFE. 1 

There never has dawned a moraing upon this 
earth, that has not been succeeded by an eveaing, 
nor has ever "the day gone away, and the sha^ 
dows of evening been stretched out," that the 
morning has not come. — ^Fit emblem this of hu^ 
man life. Just as certain is it that each one will 
go "the way of all living," as that "the morning 
Cometh and also the night." And to carry out 
the comparison still further, just as convinced are- 
we that we shall awike again from the dust of 
death, ad that the sun will bring morning ^again 
with his beams. 

When the day of our life is far spent, and the 
shadows of evening draw on apace, through tha 
infirmities of our nature, we are subject to tw;> 
evils; — tardiness in the Lord's service, and weari- 
ness in well-doing. Now instead oi being slow 
9.nd lazy at such a time, we should be just the 
reverse : in fact we read, how earnestly the apostlea 
entreated Jesus to abide with them, and why ? 
their words were, "Abide with us, for it is towards 
evening y And the Psalmist said that at evening^ 
as well as in the morning and at noon, he would pray« 
And as Ezekiel, we should dig through our wall 
of duty at evening, as assiduously as at any other 
time. Ez. xii. 7. "Be instant in season and out 
of season." Hence there should be no lack of 
service to God. 

Again, there is a danger of being "weary in 
well-doing." The true servant should be like the 
Chaldean horses mentioned in Habbakuk, "more 
fierce than the evening wolves." Oh! how can 
believers ever be "wearied and faint in Iheir 
: liiinds," as long as they have the promise "At 
evening time it shall be light." Ah ! it is the 
weakness ot the flesh, the spirit is willing enough. 
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But all are not required to exist throughout the 
live-long day. Som*^ are summoned at the cock- 
crowing, some at the morning and noon, and others 
like Ahab, die "at even." 2 Chron. xviii. 34. It is 
but a "few more rolling suns at most^ before this 
calamity be overpast to us respectively, and then 
(if so be we have been called) we shall be "children 
in ivhom is no blemish." Dan. i. 4. 

Oh ! what a glorious trmmph over this world, 
sin, and satan, it is for a Christian, as he feels pin 
by pin of his tabernacle to be loosened, to have a 
"good hope through grace." "Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning." 
As long as we live in the night, we are subject to 
sin, and more than that, we commit sin. When 
there were only four people in the world, there was 
a Cain, when but eight, a Ham; there were not 
twelve disciples without a Judas, and not even 
seven deacons without a Nicolas. The children of 
God know however, that they are not the children 
of the night, but of the day, and when the change 
comes, which, of the wicked is to be feared, of the 
godly desiied, and of all to be expected, 

**There ! — then ! — shall the veil be remov'd 
And round them Christ's brightness be pour'd 
They '11 meet him whom absent they loved. 
They'll see whom unseen they adored ! 

then, never more shall the fears. 
The trials, temptations, and woes. 

Which darken this valley of tears. 
Intrude on their blissful repose." 

Cautio. 
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ARE ALL MEN OF ONE BLOOD? 

I 

(Concluded from our last.) 

An apparently formidable objection to the identity 
or unity of the human species is founded on the 
different degrees of civilization and mental develope- 
ment. In answering that part of the objection rela- 
tive to the state of barbarous or savage life, I say, in 
the nature of things, that is according to the present 
constitution of man, there is an inexplicable con- 
nexion between the mind and the body. God all- 
wise, having seen that in man it is not good for eilher 
to be alone, has established an intimate relationship 
between them, and imposed upon them laws accor- 
ding to which they act. Mysterious in this con- 
nexion, and such it must remain so long as the 
powers of man are finite — so long as he is unable u> 
understand and explain matter, and to comprehend 
spiritual existences. 

That bodily degradation produces moral degrada- 
tion seems to be the opinion of the Board of healthy 
which has the best opportunity for the observation 
of facts. If a man sets sense above reason, ministers 
more to the flesh than to the spirit, and does not 
"keep his body under," that is, in subjection to his 
mind, but allows it to obtain an unsanctified as- 
cendancy over the better part of his nature, his mind 
will be deteriorated. By experience we know that 
^heeultivation of our fa:julties increases thfur capacity 
and readers them more acute. On this experimen- 
tal knowledge are founded such aphorisms as, 
vicmoria augetur excolendo, and the love of money 
increases with the money itself. A similar experi- 
ence teaches us that sense becomes more acute by 
exeroiso. in proportion as man devotes himself to 
sensual gratification does his sensuality increase, 
and in the same proportion does he neglect his 
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iatel!ejtn ilit}^ which b3Coai33 vv3:ik.3r. 

There is no ivitional in^erioritv ot mlad ia thi 
inhabitants of sea-dividfid lands. I have known in- 
dividuals ot theNeoro- race, who displayed as great 
aptness in learning as any of their white-vskinned 
neighbours. I da not p ^r.ni t the inJterence that thaiv^ 
fa no individual inferiority ; for as "one star differeth 
from another star in. glory," so one iivind may differ 
from, anothea in its faculties. The intellect of any 
barbaious race is not, as^some have said, capable of 
leceiving instruction only to a certain point, beyond 
which it cannot possibiy go. It is not like a tender 
plant near the sea, which grows luxuriantly so long 
OS it is protected from the ocean spray, but which as 
soon as it has over-topped the wall that delended it,, 
becomes stunted in it-? growth, and remains dwarfish- 
throughout the rest of its existence. Instead of this 
it is possessed of the same capacious powers and ele- 
vated tendencies, which many, differing only in ap- 
pearance, are accustomed to regard as peculiar to. 
themselves. 

Mankind forms one family descended from the 
same parents. With respect to the characteristics 
which distinguish one nation from another, they 
may be attributed to natural causes directed by the 
Deity, the* first cause, who *Mives through all life, 
extends through all extent,, spreads undivided, ope- 
rates unspenl;. 

Mr Editor, as I have already occupied so much 
space in your interesting periodical, and from res- 
pect to your more talented contributors, I will not 
pursue this'subject fariher HO vlOi. 

TRUE PLEASURE- 

The question is "Where is true pleasure to be« 
found?" the answer is to be found in the Psalms 
"At thy right hand there are pleasures forevermore." 
When W3 shall drink of the river of God's pleasure^ 
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(Ps. xxxvi. 1.) we shgtll'know what true pleas ijjr eh.. 
True pleasure is not as too many persons think ta 
be found in ^^erving divers lusts and pleasures" hut 
is as many persons do not think to be finally attained 
in him, "whom having Aot seen we love" and to be 
possessed by tho^e who obtaia the blessing of our- 
I^ord, ^'Blessed are they which are pergecuted for 
righteousness sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.** All pleasure short or instead of this (if 
indeed pleasure can be found elsewhere) ia van ity,^ 
and leavea behind it an aching void^ and conse-^ 
qu^ntly is not true pleasure* 

Cicero says it consists in halving everything you, 
wish, but to have everything you wish is impossi-. 
ble in this world, therefore you cannot b^ve true, 
pleasure here* Jn the bjble you are told to "covet 
earnestly the best gifts", (the pnly time we are told 
to covet) and these are ours and all we desire,, if we 
have Ohvi^t, therefore we come again to the fgrmtr/ 
de nition ©1 Uve plcaEurt — Ghiist in us the hrpe. 
ol glory^ ' K,. 

TQ T»?. EDITOR OF THE ALftUM.. 

Sir — The present is an ?ge of much reading andi 
writing. The novel i&t, the histoi;iai?, the man of 
science, and the slqdent'of literature are busy, each^ 
in his own sphere, su^pplying the reading wo^d witli, 
the meana of gratifying the various existing tastes.. 

The students of Theology,, too,, are actively tm-^ 
ploved in making books for those who wish to be-^ 
come acqiiiiainted witli sacred i^ubj^cts.. Xh^ inter-.* 
pretation of Scriptur** gehei:aUy hpwever, does not 
occupy a prominent place ia any of thie ricligious. ' 
peiiodicals ojf the day, althpugli. thie proph.etjq^i^ 
parte receive much and varied consideration.. 

The apostle Paul hath said,, "All scripture is given, 
by inspiration of GoJ^ J^nd is profitable fo;: doctrine; 
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Ijess." In order that these purposes may be serwcl- 
by the bible, it nmst receive a spiritual, that is j* 
figurative interpretation. If we read the historical,, 
biographical, and ritual parts as lo more than tl»e 
records ota by-gone age, they are very uninterest-. 
ing and noimore profitable than similar compositionfi 
by uninspired men. Much of the Bible may have 
had a literal meaning only applicable to those who, 
lived in the times when it was written, and as such 
to us itisa tale that is told. A literal interpretation 
j^ay well afford to the infidel an argument against 
the Bible, whereas he is not able to withstand a 
spiritual interpretation. In illustration of this I 
would adduce the xxii chaptei: of Genesis, in which, 
^\braham is described as. preparing to, offer his son. 
in sacrifice. Pid I not believe the authenticity of 
and inspiration of the Rible, I should have no hesi- 
tation: in declaring tlie narrative to be mythicak I 
could as easily doubt that fire came down from hea- 
ven and consumed the prophet'^ sacrifice in the 
presence of the idolatrous priests of Baal,, as that 
Vulcan ^ver forged a thunderbolt for Jupiter in his. 
mountain workshop. That instruction and profit 
may be derived frorati the Bible by us who live ia 
the last time,, we must adopt a figuratiue or spiritur 
al iuterp^eiation,. we must look beond the letter 
lo something spiritual and regard it Qierel}' as a* 
shadovv of "good things to ome.'*^ 

The remarks I have made refer cliiefly to the Old, 
Testament, which the writers of the New, under the 
ituspiration. of the Holy Spirit interpretied; symboli-- 
cally, when they had occasion to reefer tO;the things. 
I»hal were written aforetime.. In the epistlie lO the 
Hebrews may be found ample pr<^of ot the rammer 
in which: Paul understood the riles oi fch^ patriarclial 
and succeeding times j and even Christ who "spake 
^^ nevei: man spake," explained the prophecie3> 
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relating to himself, not literally bat symbolically. 
The sam^ holds true with regard to the New Tesu 
am^e^t ; for we must regard it to belong to us, and 
not exclusively to those in whose time it wa;?. 
written. 

Are the numbers oi scriptore symbolical ? I know 
BOt why they should not be so ; for men might 
as well employ numbers, as signs, iti writing as. 
the characters in commpn use,, and th*j combination^ 
of them rajgUt be as, significant as the words we 
employ. A3 naay be found by consulting early 
writers, the Jews attached much importance to the 
numbers foupd in the Scriptures j,and the numbers 
whose signification has. been discDvered, afford 
much encouragement and comfort the humble en-*, 
quirer after the waji^ of salvation. 

I: do not advocate an. interpretation so raysticalj 
that it becomes fanciful ;. bat I: dp think, that by 
a spiritual that is a figurative interpretation alone 
can we profit, a3 w.e ought, by. reading iht: bixA, 
of God. 

lam 

yours respectfully,. 

Zetet'^s.. 



TO THE EDITOR,. OF THE Al^BUM* 

Sir — I cannot refrain fronis expressing surprise^, 
in reading your cornespondents, "Thornton"' 
*'Bagworthy!' and"Markfield" successively, making, 
such great pretension&.as to. their altitude and mag- 
nitude — ^they have written one after anotli^r as if 
none were superior to4hem* I have watched* their 
preceedings and listened to Iheir arguments, witji, 
a smile ;. anil as 1 feel assured no. one else will 
venture in the arena, Ii therefore throw down the- 
gaunilett,^ and bid eitjier of th^m, if he be able,. 
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to contest with me either in height, greatness qr 
beauty. I overlook all my compeers with disdain. 
I survey a greater extent of territory than any in this 
and the surrounding counties — and I breathe a freer 
air — my summits are crowned with the umbrageous 
oak and the towering fir, and my sides are clothed 
with them — rocks form my interior — and ladies and 
gentlemen frequently honour me with their presence. 
Every visitor expresses his pleasure from my height 
and my name is spoken of with delight. I cannot 
speak of roads or streets-r-for 1 am not in the cate- 
gory of villages and towns-^but I can speak of my 
noble and hospitable hall— I can commend the gen- 
erosity and urbanity of its proprietor, who so kindly 
allows the public to enjoy my beauties, and I only 
hope the readers of your highly esteemed Album 
will shortly pay me a visit, and prove to their satis- 
faction that I am the unique — the lofty — lh3 ven- 
erable, 

July 21. 1854. 
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MORNING LIGHT. 



[The following Lines were found among the last manoscripts of a 
dear sister now in glory. That they are originid I cannot venture to^ 
ussert ; but their author I have been unable to ascertain. — S.] 

How welcome shines the morning Light 

Within the casement clear 
ASy after dull and tedious night. 
It Comes arrayed in colours bright, 

The sick man's couch to cheer t 

O thus, when life is ebbing fast , 

Lord* leave me not fbrlom I 
But as my night of woe rolls past. 
That night of sin and pain the las^ 
Upon thy suffering servant cast 

Beami of eternal moro^ 
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"THEBB IS N0THW6 NEW UNDCn THE SUN."' 

In no time or age of the world, but the present;; 
in no part of the world, but Europe ; and to no 
people Id the world, but the English; has the 
above truth been so conspicuous, yet mysterious j^ 
so astounding, yet simple; so doiJbtful, yet cer- 
tain. As years pass away, the appearances of 
men and things are changing ; whal: is a novelty 
to day, becomes old by to-morrow; the earth, 
and its inhabitants seem to alter together; and 
people complain that the world is not what ifc 
used to be., "Perhaps it will be different when 
time comes round," "Tim^ will show,'* "It was 
not so in my time,** "Who would have diought: 
of seeing these things ?** are phrases that are- 
perpetually being used, ami which indicate clearly 
enough that life is ever var^^ing, and that changes 
are always expected. Alterations were perhaps, 
never effected so rapidly as at this present time.. 
The discovery ol ihe wonderful and stupendous 
% power resident in water, whether that povv^r be 

manifested in the Hydraulic Press, or the Steami 
Engine, has produced as it were a new world and 
another iac3 of men. For upwards of ftve thou* 
sand years, nature was allowed to form channels 
of intercourse for herself,, and people saw each 
o^her only at considerable intervals ; but now na- 
ture is deemed too slow, and her operations mufit 
be expedited. 

To man all things are subservient ; nature, ani« 
z»ate or inanimate, is obedient to his wishes ; en- 
dued with reason, he rises Buperior to all other 
animals, and supplies from the excellercies of 
their con^stitution the apparent defects of his own. 
The itipid means of communication i»ow. existing, 
the extensive uses of printing, and the consequent 



»tate of society, have made such extraordinary 
atiterations on the face of the whole world, that a 
aew Era seems, to have beguo^ and induce the belief 
that Eras as great aiid as astcH^ishing will arise 
kfireafter,. 

(To be continued,^ 

It is worthy of observation, that the names of the 
writers ot the four Gospels are not mentioned In 
the beginning of the Gospels, and there is no 
inscription to particular parts of the world, as in 
the Epistles ; as if all were lost by the light of the 
sun of righteousness, like the stars vanishing before 
the day — and as if they were writtea to. all people, 
and their words went out to the ends of the world. 
The Epistle of Paul to the| Hebrews^ a«d the first 
Epistle of John are similar, fer they are especially 
concerning our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Eternal life here,, is the presence of God in us — 
and eternal life hereafter, will be our living in the 
presence of God for ever. 

He is strong who is strong ia the grace which is in 
Christ Jesus— he is rich who is rich in faith — he ia 
wise who is wise unto salvation — he \ik greal who is 
great in grace — he is learned who is taught of God 
the Father — ^he is righteous who is niade righteous 
through our Lord Jesus Christ — and he is holy 
who is filled with the Holy Ghost 



WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 

. • 

Brightly rose th« sun o'er do eastexn hills. 
Proclaiming the advent of uior.i,. 
And in his bright ray fast vanished aw&y, 
The dew:drops that glistened the thorn, 
Refulgent his beam on mountain and stream^ 
As he purpled the valleys wiUi light. 
And iii the display cf that gold-gilding ray 
Fast vanished the shadows of night» 
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The sky lark, the herald of morning, arose 

And shook the dew-drop from its wing, 

And mounted up on high in the azure-blue sky 

The song of the morning to sing, 

The blackbird and thrush from bramble and bUiU 

Sent forth the sweet notes of their songs, 

Y^hilst the stiU baUny ail re-echoes afar 

Ihe music of myiiad tongues. 

A lovelier morning scarce visited earth. 
Nor fairer to mortal was given» 
Soeffulgently bright fell the rays of its light 
It seemed but a foretaste of heaven. 
The leaf-mantled trees scarce waved in the breczft 
That swept them so gently by j j ' 

The aspen leafs sleep was uabroken and deep, 
Nor wtJced to the zephyr's soft sigh. 

Kan. weary and worn, by the former day's toil, 
Having sunk from his labour to sleep, 
)irow freshly arose from his couch of repose 
Another day^s labour to meet ; 
But one aching head was confined to its bed. 
Whose soft eye woo'd not the night's slumber. 
Whose last sleepless night now gave place to the light 
Of his last sun, coinpleting his number. 

That night was the 1^ that on ewrth should be apen^ 

Till the darkness ot death should invade him, 

That day was the last that on earth should be passed,. 

Till the winga of a Saviour should shade him ; 

8ol sunk to his rest in the far distant west. 

And gloriously rose on the morrow, 

But the soul winged its flight to the region of light 

And left this Island of sorrow. 

The sabled-robed shadows of night had dispersed 

Before the bright ray of the morning, ' 

And the orient beam shed its glorious stream, 

Each mountain and valley adorning : 

But ere that bright ray led the close of the d8j» 

Or night spread her sable pinion, 

To God was resigned the soul he assigned 

As it fled fromils clayey dominion.- 

No more shall be heard the sweet sound of his yoioe,. 

Nor longer he's racked by diseases, 

From troubles at rest, he reclines on tlie breast 

And is stayed on the arms of Jesus, 

Smote down by the breath of the angel of death 

Fast laded a short-lived lily. 

Yet a fond mother'i heart will oft give a stait, 

When she thinks of her absent Willy, 
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"PTe will be^short with you*^ 

Henry, viii. 

Our cantribukors will da well by reading, beiter 
by remembering, and best of all by practising, the 
following suggestions. To write legibly, use stand- 
ard words, avoid 1 >ng sentences, condense their obser- 
vations, select good topics, keep to the subject ; and 
send their articles during the first half of the month. 
These remarks are made from necessity, not from- 
caprice ; as will be seen, when the management of 
our office is once understood. From peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the gentlemen connected with our press 
eanatt5nd to their duties a few hours only in a whole 
week ; and from pecuniary circumstances, we cannot 
engage the services of a more sufficient staff*. 

The editor, compositor, distributor, printer, boy> 
corrector, binder, and publisher, impressed with the 
noble desire of extending, to others as well as them- 
selves, the means of gratification and instruction, the 
latter word beingu led ^'ith the greatest modesty, have 
unanimously made an offer of their humble talents 
to effect so good an object ; which offer, on the part 
ot the public has been accepted by our readers, who. 
will bast show their gratitude by acting as we have 
respectfully directed. 
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''THERE IS NOTHINa NEW UNDEB THE SUN,** 

(Concluded from our last.) 

All things have existed from the beginning, but 
the discoveries of the properties of many of them 
may be new, or may not yet have been made. 
Nature is always the same, her laws are unalterable j 
and though freaks have been ascribed to her with 
the greatest liberality, such as h^r invincible abhor- 
rence of a TOCuum, these have been the offspring 
of ignorance, and have vanished before the scruti- 
nizing eye of the man of science. Superstition wa& 
wont to assign the heavenly bodies as the causea 
of all changes in earthly affairs ; and new, or un- 
heard of, things were to be expected when these^ 
bodies acquired peculiar positions in relation ta 
themselves or to the earth. 

But the fate of superstition, like that of most 
impostors, had long been marked out and. was att; 
last fixed by the increase ot knowledge. There 
was a time when the destiny of empires depended 
on an eclipse of the Moon, row however she ia 
utt»*rly powerless, and her authority is. entirely 
disregarded ; since that occurrence, whichw as once- 
supposed to be fortuitous and porte^tous^ is showa 
to be necessary and harmless, andean be foretold 
with the most minute circumstances of accuracy. 
Of all the dreadful calamities, horrible plagues, and 
boundless miseries which she then caused, not one 
now claims her aa its author. Science has dissolved 
the unnatural connection^ and demonstrated that her 
offices, instead of being in the least injurious^ are^ 
wholly beneficiaK 

As long as cause and effect are allowed to hold 
their due relation to each other, so long will there^ 
be nothing new. Formerly the earth was supposed 
t o be an immoveable^ unlimited plane j Galileo 
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proved it to be a sphere in motion. 

The earth, nevertheless, had these and other 
properties ever since it was cieated. Nor was the 
discovery of them actually new ;for men, hundreds 
of years ago, read, just as we do now, of "The 
round world and them that dwell therein/* and how 
that "He hangeth the earth upon nothing.'* 

The laws which regulate the Solar system were 
first discovered by Kepler, and the laws of motion 
by Newton ; but had these laws no existence prior 
to their discovery ? 

Planets are discerned by Hind, and calculated 
by Adams ; Comets are beheld by every one ; Me* 
teors excite alarm and consternation ; yet have these 
been formed only recently ? 

Matter has ever been, yet it may and does contin* 
ually assume new forms. There is the same quan- 
tity of matter in the earth now as there was when it 
wascreated, a proof of which is the invariable length 
cfthe year; for were any alteration made in the 
amount of the former,, so also would there be in 
the extent of the latter. 

Franklin found a way to d.vest the lightning of 
its terrors, and men can now admire what they feared 
in times past ; but this might have been effected 
during the course of nearly six thousand years as 
feir as the means to accomplish it were concerned. 

So long as the earth has been in its present form,, 
so long have metals and minerals been liid in its; 
bowels,, and might at any time have been extracted ; 
yet cannons and gunpowder are of modern inven-- 
tion. 

Water had its; uses anK)ng every people, in every 
8S^» l>^t the application of it to other purposes haa 
been made in our own days. Heat was at hand to 
produce steam>, and steani was indeed employed 
as a motive power ; its services, however^ have beea 
ao far extended by the moderns, aa to merit the ap- 



pellation of a discovery* 

Man always possessed the faculty of self-motion ;: 
but he very soon enlisted the faculties of other 
animals, and has in these latter days invented nu^ 
merous and gigantic means of transporting himself^ 
moving sometimes on land, sometimies on water^ 
and at o'her times actually through the air. 

The materials for casting type and miking paper 
eould have been proeured in any age of the world, 
yet printing is so very recent as to seem only aa 
affair of yesterday. 

Languages alter psrhaps as much as any thing does, 
and frequently in verv brief periods. As the inhabi- 
tants of different countries iintermingle, dialects 
spring up and becom** complete tongues in them- 
selves while a mongrel kind of speech comes into* 
existence on the confined of neighbouring states. 
Such changes howf^ver, are not new: the humant 
voice has been constantly acquiring fresh sounds, 
since the dispersion of the race first occasioned 
variety in speech. The language of bjuiea alone- 
has remained flexed j there being no reason to sup- 
pose that the roaring of a* lion or the song of a bird, 
is different from what it was centuries ago. 

Mankind have always required and always, found 
sustenance ; and, though it may be presented under* 
various aspects, their food is ever the same. BreaJi 
has never been exchanged for stone. 

The fiirst appearance of anytWng is undoubtedly 
new, and as undoubtedly such appearance ceases 
to be new wlien it is visible again. The Creationi 
of the Universe was a new thing, but has it never 
been witnessed again,^ has it remained new ? Not 
at all ," it is a matter of daily occurence. 

Consider the order in which all things were made^ 
and ihe order in whichi they are every day presenteji 
to the sight. The resemblance is close ;, in fact,. 
tiieoidersare in every respectihesam^. Tliespeatacle 
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l»f the Creation must have been magnificent beyond; 
♦conception.;, why then. is the recurrence otJt, if not 
itterly disregarded, at least lightly esteemed ? Simply 
because it i§ not new* The lormer took place lor 
the ficat time, but the latter is seen every, day. 

The fi^rst thing made was Light, and Light is the 
first thing seen at the commencement of a new day. 
Th£ Firmament was next formed, and when day 
breaks the next thing beheld'is the Heavens. The 
third thing created, was the Earth, and Land and 
Water ar»» the third things visible. The fourth 
great work, was the formation ol the Sun and Moon,, 
and the fourths vent is the rising of the Sun. Animals 
were produced next, and. so .also do they come forth 
when the Sun has risen. The sixth work was Man^. 
and last of all Man makes his appearance. 

Thus novelty will be sought in vain ; all things: 
w«re once made, and all thirgs will remain the 
s-ame ; new combinations may be formed, but not 
the materials composing them ; discoveries,, so far 
froms bringing new thing? to light,. only prove that, 
they have existed* of old. 

Though the above facts are well known, and would 
seemto hinder any further attempts to dive into the 
mysteries of nature, yet they have produced the very 
contrary effect Nothing allures men so forcibly, 
nothing animates them so much, nothing lias held' 
out prospects so bright and. ended. in results so.use- 
lea», as the hope of turning up something fresli. At 
one time the philosopher's stone was the only thing 
coveted ; it changed all metals into gold, and made 
old peoplfe young:; and men iroagiued that, when 
health and wealth; were secure,, no more was to be 
dt^sired/ The strange longing. for eternal youth sup- 
ported by golden* food, not only took possession 
of individual ;; even whole nations were seized 
with the wildest fancies about it. Tiie stone how- 
ever was never, found ; money and life were sacri^jiid 
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in vjtia; it dwelt only ia the imagination, and -re- 
niiiins an instance of the selfishness and stupidity 
of those who sought it. Doubtless thi» idea took its 
rise among the poets ; useless in itself, it has indi- 
rectly bestowed on mankind greater ad \ran tag "is than 
would have been conferred by its actual diteovery ;. 
for cAj^/m^^rj/r acknowledges herself indebted to al-^ 
chymy. 

The quadrature of (he cirde and perpetual motion 
have had, and still have, their votaries. Experietice 
appears ta teach no lesson to such men ; the disap- 
pointments of others, occupied in the same pursuits. 
are disregarded, and they wiM only be convin^jeck 
of their folly by their own. 

As, possibly, some of ourlearned friends may have 
a few crotchets in their heads, and may think of as- 
tonishing' the world some day or other with a grand! 
discovery, it may not be amiss to remind them of' 
the words of Bucon. "For novelty, no man that 
wadeth in learning or contemplation thoroughly,. 
but will find that printed in his heart, 

*Nil novi super termm' ** 



i^iMAMi^n^M^MnMMMMMMM««««#V«M^tfM«^#W^^ 



**let's talk of gbavbs, of worms, and epitaphs.** 

Bicbaid.'ii. 

''That is a fine old church/' is the exclamationt 
of many a traveller to his companion,, as they pass 
a country spot, of which the chief, and in some cases 
the only, ornament happens to be this sacred edifice. 
**Yes, it is ; built,. I suppose^ by the monks,*' is the 
quiet reply, lingering npon the speaker's tongue 
with a feeling ot veneration for persons of whom he 
knows but little, and possibly does not care toirknow 
more. For a moment thf^ thoughts of both, parties 
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are aflfectjd with a degree of solemnity bonlering ort 
sadness, occasioned by their perception o( thelap^e 
of time^ and nothing farther escapes from them till 
the ancient building has disappeared ; when their 
minds,, released from the gentle restraint to which 
Ihey were for a sliort time subject, agaia assume 
their natural gaiety, and are once mare engaged in 
matters of greater importance than the contemplation 
of ecclesiastical remains; For we do not imagine our 
friends to be historians or antiquaries, roaming 
through the country to gather up fragments that tell 
«>f an age gone by, which no one would wish to be* 
EecaUed, and of a class of men that exist only in^ 
records, with whom few would desire to be inoje 
intimately ac<|uainted- ;. but we suppose them to be 
what, in the present age, soma would say they only 
can be, men of the world, men occupied in business 
men who have ia view one object and no more, who 
attend entirely to the errand upon which they go^ 
and whose eyes are, willingly oi unwillingly, directed 
to scenes wlucb they would probably never hekv^ 
beheld^ had they not beea travelling on — what ?^ — 
why, the railway. v 

We intend no disrespect to the honest merchants, 
great and small, of our native land. We are fullv 
aware that they have no time for studying, and that 
worldly affairs must be looked after ; but,, at the 
san^e time, as we have no time for bu^tiness, and are 
solely interested in gleaning a few handfuls of infor>^ 
matioa wherever a crop has beea produced^ we shaU 
expect a similar indu^g3itice from them<. 

Now we are not travelling by rail,, nor as^ we so« 
greatly interested in tihe church as ia the cliurch- 
yard. We are simply visitors in the couditryv and 
eonseqiuently travel as much as possible oa> foot, that 
being, the best and only way to enjoy country 
scenes. In our rambles the very first object that 
we inspect is toe village cfaarch, as muck perhaps 
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from, curiosity as veneration ; and tlien w.e proceted 
to read the inscriptions on^ the stones and monu- 
ments, being incited theretb. by tiie yety natural 
desire of learning-something about those who have 
fjone before us. In the course of these visitations, 
we have been struck with many and. singular ideas, 
occasioned bythem&aning intended to be represented 
by the epitaphs, and the meaning.actually conveyed! 
by them,, and* we shall now, deliver a brief charge ;; 
previously warning those who may be incliiied to be 
captious, that our remarks affect only the living, 
and in> no way touch the dead, Bfeing directed 
against no particular persoaor place, our criticisms 
will be mostly harmless and entirely well meaht. 

Judging from the short histories recorded on the 
tombs, w^e^ might imagme the occupants of them to 
have been, among the best people that ever lived,, 
and that noone of doubtful character was ever brought 
withiQ. the sacred confines ;. at any rate, we never* 
viewed a monument that, kept alive,, what vvere- 
better, buried with him, the deeds of a mm who only " 
benefited his fellow creatar<?8 by ceasing to live. 

Then,.ag$ii%fi<6m the general terms of endearment, 
so plentifully bestoyv^don every side,, one might" 
fiuppose the natural feelings to b«^ quite different 
from what they are j that hatred, cruelty, and misery * 
jirevailed to a much greater extent; than love, pity, 
and happiness. 

: And,, once more^ from the trouble taken to tettl 
the world that such a person was a friend to the poor,, 
we might thinks Uiat poveiijy had numerous enemies,, 
was seldom, rjelieved, and even regarded as a cjirse, ' 

There is one^ thing more that is etititled to notice, 
and Nv^ mark. it with our severest displeasure.. It 
is the fact that the churck. yard in these times, is 
v^ry unlike what it waiaTew years ago. It is now 
madeapliice of trade;, the receptacles of the dead. 
iHilping to .^dorn>thei abodes V of.lhe liVingi What. 
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ihoQghU arise on beholding the adveirtiaemefU of tht^ 
mason or sculptor subjoined to the lamentation of a 
imrent (or an only child ? Disreputable as it may 
seem, the practice is common ; and, what is worse, 
is becoming more so. With the expression ot our 
great disapprobation we quit this paH of our subject^ 
hoping that when we next speak of such solemn 
matters, tliere may be no occftsiou to repeat our 
censure. 



^To langh were want t>f goodaeKKr and of graee ; 
And to be grave exceeds all power oi faci*." 

Pope. 

We have received the following letter from a source 
upon which we can rely with the greatest confidence. 
It is necessary to state this much ; for the circun^- ^ 
»tince detailed appears so singular, that many would 
be inclined to doubt its authenticity. After direct^ 
ing attention to the above couplet, which we have 
ourselves selected, we cannot do better than 
publish the letter at lurge ; complying however; with 
«he request of the writer, that bis name and residence 
may not be made known. 

Sir, 

Your readers have most likely heard of theirim^ 
plicity of a rustic funeral ; of the becoming order wWi 
which it takes place, the homely garb of the mourn- 
ers, the real sorrow manifested in their honest faces, 
llie gravity of their steps; of the impressive meetingof 
tlie clergyman and theeorpse,the beautiful opening of 
our Burial Service, the stillness of every thing and 
every body during the whole ceremony, the glorious 
and cheering funeral sermon of St Paul ; of the solemn 
moment when the wordi, ''earth to earth," are thrice 
repeatetl, in sense Chough not in sound ; and when 
the act of casting tke earth, by iomc standing &y, i;» 
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done thrice also ; the afFectionate look at the cofFiii, 
and the return homeward of the living, made lonely 
by the absence of the dead. 

Such sc3n*^s are often beheld, in actual life as well 
as in ideal poetry. Here truth: is much better than 
fiction. Let any one attend a tuneral in the country, 
and afterwards read the finest description of one 
that has ever been pi^nned ; and then let him say 
which has affected him, most, the real case or the 
imaginary* 

As some of your readers may not hive mxny opr 
portunities of seeing country life — ind death — ,?widi 
can only know what occurs by msans of the press, 
f shall be very glad to miution, with your permis- 
sion, an incident that his very lately come under 
my notice. 

During my residence at a country vicarage in 

E shire, I was in the habit ot taking a walk 

after tea; and, upon one of these occasions. I was 
overtaken by the clergymm, who said he was theui 
on his way to bury one ot his parishioners. 

We walk^ed together as far as the church, andiin 
the village saw several persons who were evidently, 
waiting for the arrival of the funeral, intending to 
show their respect to the departed by joining the 
procession. Th'^y had to tarry a little longer than 
they had expected^ as my friend had just before 
told me that the funeral was delayed by an accident;; 
Your readers will piobibly be as unprepared to hear 
o^ tbis^, as I w^as. The misfortune arose in Ibis man---v 
iier. The body was more than »4 mile distant from r 
the Church, and had to be GO^iyeved thitherin a 
cart, the mourners walking behin(l> So far, so good; 
but the rest ot the affair was nut ordered so well. « 
In the front of the cart were placed, rather oddly , 
to be sure, two beerrJbarrels, which were to be.filled.v 
in the village; vyhether to regale ihe friends of the., 
deceased on their return, or to save carriage, I could ; 
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not. find out. They had gone sonie distance when' 
they came to a steep hill, down which it behoved 
them to go very carefully, as the load was not a 
light one. The brow of the hill was passed, and^ 
they were now in a very difficult part of the road. 
The horse changed his walk into something like a 
slow trot, thereby causirg a considerable bumping 
and shaking, which set the two tubs nodding and 
dancing like a pair ot half witted, good humored, 
creatures. After dancing a re^l or two they appeared, 
to join hands,, and then take a run upon the horse's 
U.ick, where, their footing being insecure, they parted 
company and alighted upon the ground,. and then 
had a race down the hill. The horse, before aston- 
ished at ihe unsteady motion in the cart, was still. 
Biore alarmed by the thumps on his back ; and: 
his alarm was raised to terror, when he saw his 
tormentors running one on each side of him. He 
thereupon showed his ft^ars at the wondrous con- 
test, or his anxiety to take part in it, or his indig- 
nation at the unseemly appearance, by several active 
attempts to quit the rest of his burden. This further 
movement aroused the females, who could only 
contribute their voices to the ball which^ had begun 
so unexpectedly ; and this they did with the greatest 
goodwill, setting up such a shrill treble as to 
alarm my friend who was somewhat in advance. 

After quieting the disturbance, and pointing out 
the impropriety of turning a hearse into a brewer's ^ 
dray, he left theifi and joined me.. 

Sholfld you think my letter worth inserting, l! 
will send some more remarks upon country afiairs ; 
but trust that, in the meantime, you may receive mor^ 
intertsting matters from your other readers. 

1 rrmain, Sir, 

Yojrs, faithfully. 
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TO THE iptTOB OF THB lALBUM.: ' . 

* • * 

Do not affect terms of art on et*ery 9cem$i(nt.^ 

It is the custom of main j p€^t^» from a de«ire to 
appear ]earneil> to make use of words that belong 
properly and exclusively to science, not only in 
their writings, but also in-tbeir ordinary discourse; 
and t<;chnical phrases are introduced by them with 
the same easinesls and assul^nce, as w^re formerly 
quotations £rom the classical authors^ in those daya 
u book, especially if it passed for a learned one, con-^ 
tained about as much Latin and Greek as English ; 
and for a man to be able tb read or understand his 
mother tongue, it was necessary that he should be 
well acquainted wivh two or three others. Such 
\v J iters were really, but no doubt unintentionally,. 
guilty of the greatest insult towards their readers. 
For wliat do those extracts show ? They show that 
the author of a book considered his r(:aders quite ig* 
i)oraht of, or \^Yy imperfectly acquainted wit)i, the 
passages which he had taken such trouble to bring 
bodily Lefore them ; or thkit he thought them so in^ 
dulent, that mere references would have been utterly 
useless, \i they had been inserted. This practice, 
however, flourished and decayed ; and any attempt 
to revi\e it, would be justly deemed a mark of pe* 
dantiy . We say decayed^ ^or it is pot yet quite ex- 
tinct, but lingers under other forms in prist, in 
ftKiiting, and even in speaking. 

Before making any remarks on the impropriety of 
dragging scientific terms into common conversation^ 
it ina^ be well to notice some cf thtm in thiir gen- 
uine simplicity ; and from the' gracefulness wilh 
irhieb they fip^iear in their riative quarters, we 
filiali he IieAter able to judge of their Ixanty wheu 
tnii*Rplaitiied into foreign regions. 
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The legal - profession, so tehacioiis of aLt!<||!iiitti{ 
absurdities, is the great field for brilliant di«p}ays of 
learning.' Perhaps no writer is so great a plagiarisrp 
so little original, as one connected with the Law. 
It has been »aid that " ft good lawyer is a bad 
historian,"^ an obsevvaiJon « hich is no doubt to 
be applied to his style and not to bis matter. .Fiom 
the carefulness with which common English h^ 
been turned into uncoiuiQon Latin, by the gentli> 
man of the fc^r, or, to speak accurately, by their 
professional ancestors, we might think that judgment 
and justice were, unknown to our ingenuous fore- 
fathers, and resided only at Rome, whence thf-y are 
fetched as needed, in quantities great or small. 
WKat would the slashinjfi Bentley have done with 
such learned slang as the following 2 Cottagium, a 
cottage J murderum, murder ; placetum, a place.; 
shopa, asbopj thingus, a thing ; watergangium* h 
watergang > ire ad largum, to go at large ; aokii 
terrsei^ a nook of land. .. . 

It must have required a. deep knowledge of tlid 
beauties of Virgil and Horace, and an exact acquain* 
tancewiib Cicero, to di>{^ and bring up treasures 
like these. Imagine the toil a man must undi^rgOf 
to make himself master of the works in which the^ 
riches are found. ,, , 

There might be some e^xeuse, if the meaning cotild 
not be given in sterling English j and why is not 
**Have carcase'* as good and expressive, as "Habea* 
corpus ?" Are terras such as the above, worth any 
thinjg at all in their natuj^l soil ? Is it worth white 
• to transplant them ? If tliey make a man learned in 
the law ridiculous, what will be the eff'«^ct on a man 
unlearned in it ? 

The press, the guardia^^j^f our language. Kind aUo 
the spoiler of it, often coiqs phrases for the good of 
the community ; which when they have Qbtoini^a 
brisk circulation in prinv cqnxe to be adoptee!,, as 
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wotds, bf »mauth. ^Water, in the hands of Che gljn- 
tlempniwho attend fires,. is na longer water, it is ^'ihe 
antagonistic element;*' just as fire is fire only till 
th6y*reach.the spot, when it suddenly becomes ?lhe 
devouring,' the ravaging, the devastating element.'* 
Many, a gentleman, eager to see his name brought 
under the >ye.of the public, and to enjoy the sui*- 
tprise. of ;hia wife and family on their beholding it An 
print, :. sends a letter :to anewspaper, no matter oi> 
what subject; whether it be the mpustrous birth of 
dat^ dog, or pig; or a squabble with a. cabman, or^a 
railway official ; caused by his^ own. slupidityl; but, 
knowing the worthlessness of bis conimunicatiop, 
and nervously anxious for its appearance,^ he ^,eeka 
•to win the good offices of the editor, by "hoping he 
may be allowed a small part of the invaluable space 
<in his very interesting and highly circulated jour- 
nal." : A man of this kind would no more venture to 
begin Jiig letter w^U^oUtlbhis fulsome nonsense, ihd^n 
he would think of being Prime Minister: he believes 
(ii,th^ ^itor sneers at it, the public laugh at it. .Let 
' ' us>Iook into the stock in trade of periodicals. It cojI- 

• sists in' a great measure, of Unch. stuffs as the$e» 
^ ^*among those present, or on the platlorm, we ob- 
'^gefved/' ^*wfe -regret to announce/* "that very active 

and intelligent officer/' "Mr. So and so, with' his 
usual kindness, or accustomed liberality," ^^tremen- 
dousconflagration," "alarmingaccident," "mysterious 
or awful death," and so forth. A newspaper that 
came out without some of these headings, would be 

• a novelty. From the press they are borrowed by 

• public speakers, and so handed, down to their listen- 
ef% by.' whom they are carefully retailed. 

The use of terms that are peculiar to science fii^l 

art in familiar languag^|Js much to be blamed, it 

adds 00 dignity to the speaker, and affords no in- 

' struction to the hearer | it betrays ignorance s^d 

xixms ^contcmpt. The sliorter a .word is, the betler^^ 
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Who Avoiilcl not prefer oily to oleaginous, bleediQg 
.to venesection, light to iUurninatiori, ami fireto.con- 
.flagration? those who thhik they display their wis-* 
;clora by the use of high sounding vYO:rd">, at unseaspn j 
.able times and on improper occasions, should reinem4 
ber that the absence of the use of words is not ne-^ 
.cessary to the alsence of the knowledge, ot ihcm. : 



JCnowing that the pages, of the Albiim ar<j open 
{or the discussion of subjects calculated to. irriprdve 
as well as to amuse, I will venture to present its 

/readers with a few remarks on a subject of abstract 
mental philosophy. - 

The Ideal or Itep.' esentathe theory^ of perception 
has been the most strenuously supported and wide- 
ly leceived of any that have been advanced as to 
the manner of. perceiving external objects and the 
nature of the object perceived. 
, From a reference to the supporters of this thept^, 

. it is clear that it required a nnich more majestic form 
under the fostering care of Berkley g,qd Hunie than 
it possessed when proposed by Plat 3 or taqghl by 

.Aristotle. As the acorn contains. the germ tof'a 

, tree,, which when fully grown raises its head aloft 
and bids defiance to the raging tempest, so the idea 

' ot Plato or Aristotle is the parent ol the system, 
wlrch, if true,, would destroy all things materifti 

^ and spiritual,. . If the. doctrine has .any plausibility 
at ail, it IS in reference to* perception by the sight. 
Every one knows it is difficult to form a conception 
of the likeness of an object whieU. he has not seen. 
Who ever saw an odour ? who ever saw a sound ? 
who ever saw a taste? who ever saw a feeling? 
Even the idealist must answer, "no man ;** and yet 
he tells me when (perceive a sound, as I think it \»^ 
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I perceive it Oqly by an image ol it formed in my 
brs(in.\ I can easily conceive how a seal leaves upon 
the plastic wax an impression ot the figure that 
has been graven on it/ but I canpot think how a 
fiicsimile of a sound can be impressed on my brain. 
A 'similar difficulty is presented in the case ot the 
otlier senses. This is the grosser form of idealism 
according to which the idea is material^ and must 
be provided with comfortable lodgings. What is a 

> more refined idealism which teaches that the idea 
or image is not material, but is formed in the mind. 
According to this doctrine when I drink a glass of 
wine I do not perceive the taste of the wine ; but 
ah immaterial image of the taste is formed in my 

. mind. In other words I come to know the existence 
of the wine(which has only an imaginary existence)^ 
through the medium of the idea formed in my mind. 
Here there seems to nie to be an inexplicable dif- 
ficulty, which I challenge the idealist to solve, if 
he can perform an impossibility* 

Both these views are equally far fiom the truth,, 
and, if carried out fully, lead to the same consequences. 
It matters not whether I believe the idea to be ma- 

-^ tierial or immaterial, in the mind or out of it, to be 

; an idealist, non in nomine, $ed in re, I must be a 
iceptic. 

The results to which an alhorrence to the doctrine 
leads are absurd, and necessarily so^ Beid who 

r^once firmly believed in this theory was the first among 
^philosophers to al^andon it. Being arroused by the 

; ^rtling announcement ot Berkley and Hume he 
pryved idealism to be unfounded as ^Hhe baseless 
faWic of a vision.** 

(To he eontinued.) 
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Concluded from our last. 

As Newton would not give in to the notions of 
the ancients concerning the planets, which they daid, 
wheeled their courses in whirlpools of ether, because 
he had no proof of the existence of this eth^r, so 
Eeid would not yield to the notions of those who 
said, the. mind perceives directly only ideas, be- 
cause he could not discover these intellectual pic- 
tures ; and in the spirit ot a true Newtoriao disciple 
be rejected theni,^nd denied theirex4stence, b^cau^ 
it wanted convincing evidence. Why do I say, the 
necessary consequence of idealism w An absurdity? 
because it teaches that matter and* rnin^ have no 
existence, bat are momentary'bdngs^it I may use 
the word beings) produced when their possessor 
utters his creative voice and says', •Met'^leas be," ami 
anni|ulAted when be has served the purpose for which 
he s^ket them into living, ^'This,'* says field,' "is 
nianirestly vpontmry to the principles of common 
'ien8^;;^and jU 'tbereforo absurd/* It teaches us"" to 
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believe that those bright luminaries Which form the 
garniture of the sky — that the eartii and all that it 
contains — thai the friends with whom we associated 
in the amusements of youth, and in whose company 
we delighted in more advanced years, have no exis- 
tence save when we contemplate them, and that e/en 
then they are only shadowy creatures bodily or 
spiritual as we please. It follows from this when a 
number of individuals think of the same thing at the 
same time, that object must have^as many separate 
existences as there are minds to think of it. In this 
manner idealism annihilates the material world, and 
represents all men but 'Uhe favoured few*' who be* 
lieve in it, as the voluntary subjects of continual 
imposition and gross delusion. 

But not only does it blot that body out ot exis'« 
tence, it also necessfully undermines, our belief in 
the being of mind, and renders it a nonentity. It 
tells us that all our desires — ^all our lu>pes — -all 
our fears are only ideas, and cannot exist after we 
cease'to think of them. Thus it has overturned all 
that mankind in general were accustomed to look 
upon, not as mere imaginary shadows, but as reali- 
ties, and it leaves nothing but self -created phantoms 
floating in the vast inane. 

In a. figurative sense the idealist can say in the 
w >rds of the poet-^— - 

^I $Uk iBeotfeh of all X stirvej. 

My right th«re i« none to dispute; 
Fron Uie centre all ronnd to tho sea, 

X •!& lord of the fowl and the brute." 

FRAXKB AKD ITS ANSWER. 

 • • « 

» 

'Accqading to the Westminster divines, ^.^ptoj^er. 
14 the ofTerjing up of our desires unto Oodtor th|p»g$ 
Agtt^bletp his will, with confession of ot^'^^siins^ 
and thankful acknowledgement of His mefciek*' -If* 
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i&,one of the mot^t exalted exer/!ises in yrhich the 
soul of hian, that unites him with the glorious in^* 
tell igences which surround thethrone of th^ Eternal, * 
can engage. Guided by the eye of Faith the squ^ ^ 
of the believer soars sublime into regions whose, 
confines are beyond the icen oi the most powerftil 
telescope whose tube has ever been directed heaven- 
4vards, it rises into the third heavens in which Deity 
sits enthroned in glory. The ascent of faith^l 
prayer is no imagination flight like, that of the en- 
raptured poet, whelx fancy takes lier wildest flight; 
it is a reality ; rising from a real foundation,, iri 
reaches to a reality which is the omr*ipQtent om- 
niscient, and omnipresent God. The whole soiilis 
engaged in prayer, which renders the exercise more^ 
agreable and improving. 

Over cone of 'he parts of the Christian religion 
has scepticisni been more , successful in achieving 
self-cieated, but unreal triumphs, than over prayer. 
**ir* says the sceptic "God, as you hold, is unchange- 
able, and if He has foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass, what, I would like to know is the use of 
prayer ? Do yoii hope to change the unchangcr 
able? Are you so simple as to. attempt an i;n- 
possibflity ?'* The man who asks these questions 
is guilty of foolish action, and is chargeable with 
an inconsistency as great as that alluded tq By the 
Apostle in the words, ''Thou that preachest a man 
shoufd not steal, dost thou., steal ?'^* I would at- 
tempt to shew the sceptic"th% absurdity of bis qc^es-^ 
tions, by asking others. Proceedingon theassumption 
which he yields, that there is a God, and H^ governs 
the world by unalterable laws, I ask him, if it b^ 
pre-detecmined of God that he shall attain the ftgc 
of threescore years and ten,^ why does he •troujble 
himself three or four times daily with taking fpod? 
If sick, why does he take j»edicirte ? If God ift 
michangeaWe,*ahd if He has safdv'^^seed'ttime anA 
harvest '^^r^not ceSse," why as a farmer does he 
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eultivatei; his land ? Candour;, (it he have it, I 
doubt much if a sceptic hav^') to'rbids him to com- 
mit himself (or an answer either affirmative or negative. 
So he attempts to evade by sayingmy qiiestionsare not 
parallel to his. He says, *1 do all the things to which 
you refer of myself^ I do not ask GoStl to do them for 
me, I ask him not for the food I eat, I pray not for 
the medicine, which cures my diseases, I do the 
work of my farm, or have it done for me ; but i« 
prayer you ask Qod to change. For example, when 
you ask Him to free you from death, which he has 
established as the punishment ot sin, you ask him 
to change/' I do not,— I ask only what He has 
promised to give to them who believe on Christ,, 
who has borne the curse. 'The sceptic continues "I 
am b^und by a law of nature to take food to support 
me, and to take medicine to cure me — ^and it is a law 
of nature that I must cultivate my farm or I shall 
i(ot have a crop/^ Nature, forsooth ! they are the 
laws of Ood who ruleth over nature and carrieth inta 
execution the laws He has enacted for her govern^ 
meht : It ifl^just as much a law ordained of Godr 
that l)^ieving prayer shall be answered^ as that God 
willr^ouristv medicine care, or seed prbduce a crop. 
Meansdn the natural world must be used to pro- 
cfuce a required result ; and not less requisite are 
they in the moral world* ' Prayer is one of the mean» 
lu the Jatter^ but being spiritual its utility is not dis- 
cernable by*thf^ scd^tie, because he is carnal. ''Ask 
and ye^^haH receive/' is as true as sow, and ye shaU 
reap. The^one is as much an ordinance of Odd as- 
the other*. If it be ordained 4:hat being raised oat oi ^ 
squalid poverty, I shall become rich, am I to fold my 
arms in listless indifierence and idleness 2 Bid I 
tell the world I would do so^ it would pron^ttnce 
mc^ to be^-iool, andjustly too« The two spnsy whesb • 
told by tneir dying lather that a great, Xti^ffikt^^mm ^ 
concealed in his iarm/ immediately after iheitfximil '^ 
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of their beloved parent, set to work to search for the 
fiidden wealth. They toiled hard day after day 
from early morn till dewy eve, upturning every field. 
So with the gold-seekers of oir own day, when 
told the precious metal is to be found in certain 
places, they set out for the gold- concealing tract, 
and work with nii'irht and mail, to remove the cover- 
ing which hides the yellow god troLi their anxious 
eye. Now God has siid there is pardon for guilt, 
' love for bate, liberty lor slavery, life lor death, hap- 
piness lor misory, wliich are 1(0 be olUained by **the 
p!:i3?er of faiih/' If wtj are as wise in religion as 
the world is inam;i3sin;if wealth, if we areas anxiou^s 
about our souls as the world is about the body, we 
shall assuredly use diligently the means God has put 
1(1 o'.ir power for obtaining wealth more precious, 
than ^*ali ihe wealth oF 0; inus and of 'nci." 

The nielhotl of answering prayer is represented 
differeutl'v by dliierent writers. It rr*ay be, prayer 
and its iinswer arc joined as cause and effect, of 
antececenl and consequent. This opinion does not 
leave to Go! the discretion Ke should exercise, still 
it is a b:?:uitifal view of the sul>jec'.. Cr ;t mf:y be 
the ai] ;\vtr to oniver 13 effected by a Divine inter- 
position •imong physical ageats l)eyond the limit to 
which huntuu sui^ic'ty can trace tlie operation of a 
law. This viev/ if it carniolbe established, can-never 
be disposed. Both theories show it la possible for 
God to ansvvOJ praytr ; and it no mere than hypothe- 
ses they serve, as Dr. Chalmers add, "to take the 
edge ot'a plausible argument.'* If It be asked, how 
does God answer prayer ? I reply, in tiic language 
of a learned modern writer, "by the skilful pre- 
arrangement of His providence where by the needful 
events fill out at the very time and in the way requir- 
i:d." The answer is by the foreordination ot God, 
who "seelh the end Irom the beginning/' when he 
established the constilutioVi of the world, und set all 
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its poiDte m orJer. As events may be joined by a 
natural tie,^ so prayer and its answer are joined bjr 
a religious tie^ In this way God may answer prayer 
without disturbing or interfering with the laws of 
nature, and without doing violence to His own 
knmutabitrty* 

Prayer has a most beneficent reflex influence upon 
the character. In times of difficulty, prayer soothes 
the troubled soul, and tends to assimilate the- charac- 
ter to Idle pattern of heaven, it asks for great things ; 
but they are not greater than God can bestow ; tor, 
says Paul of him, '^He is able to^ do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think ;" — ^and as it 
aims at heaven, it tends to bring us nearer to heaven 
if it cannot bring heaven ^nearer to us. 

**Fnjw is thd swil'ft^ sincere desire*. 
The Christian's fdul health." 

simplex; 



THE ADAPTATION OP MAN 10 THE WORLD^ 
IN WHICH HE LIVES. 

There are many wonders in nature but It has beenr 
olten and truly remarked that there is nothing mero 
wonderful than roan. The man who beholds with aston- 
ishment the revolution of the sun and moon, the wan- 
dering courses of the p%e^, and the glittering orbs 
of the innumerable stars that stud the heavens, can, 
by descending tiom his aerial flight and directinj^ 
his minc|*s eye to his own ^onstitutfTon either menteil 
or physical, find an objqct well fitted to eogaije 
his niost serious reflect iotis. True if the raind be 
the object of our contemplation, the investigation 
Will be one of the. most difficult kind, since in 
that ^ase it is t^ptb^the jexperimenter and that on 
which the experiment is performed, yet if succes- 
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f'ylly coivfu^ur it vvlll Ir? iKo<lucrtive of id les» 
aJ .'anUgelha:! pJeisur^i. , nrS(irveyi?igthe in uiimit'ft 
i?Teation we find unmistakeable proofs of llie powtT 
an<l wisdom of Hiiji who spoke the word and worldn- 
sprung up at his bidding, in our own, constitutions^ 
we find add^d to iHese the sii^rest indications of 
goodness and mercy, Tlie bodily s-trwcture and- 
«>rganization oi nian are mos4; niedy a(Kipk;d to 
ll]M3 world be inhabits and the- state of things ami(i 
which he exists. X( we were removed to ^o-n^'e of 
ilit* larg^^T planets of our system or even i\ ilur 
structure of air holier were considerably alteretl 
on our own, our existence wouild be in the highest 
degree miserable. The elastic step of youth wou1(t 
b**come the tardy movenotent of old ag:e, and tiie 
slightest obstacle would be sufficient to retaref our- 
progress; while the number oi' dangers to which 
we should be exposed! Would be inniim«rably mul^ 
tiplied. Again we can easily cnirceive that we 
might have been* io^ constitutedi that the different 
sensations we receire frow* e xt«Fnal objects, insteacf 
of being imperceptaWy passed over, or productive 
only of pleasureable emotrons, would have been the 
source of infinite pain and anwoyance. Tlie eve^ 
that most beautiful piece of mechiin'sm might in the 
discharge) of its iunct ions; have been da/zled and 
pained by the rays proceed ing^^ from the varioti* 
bodies that make an impression n|mn it. Had il 
been capable of the extended v^ie>v of tlw telescape 
or of the miniK^t inspectio*P'of tF>e nuicroscope, our 
powers of sight wou4d hav^e been greatly embarrass- 
ed, and rendered noseless in the etmmion ufiTatrs of 
life. The cun formation of the ear and its adaptation 
k> the recepitoti of sound might have caused the 
softest vibrations create the most jiu ring and dis- 
fordaxit sotinds. We should not in that case 
Ita^ e be^n rhajnied by the swret sounds of the 
kuiuan. voice, inr the haimonious strains of th« 
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well-tuned instrument; the interchange of ideas 
so pleasant and agreeable, would on eceount 
oi the very sensations caused by their utterance have 
been a most irksome burden. The senses of smelU 
and taste while they serve to preserve us from what 
is injurious to the human frame, minister also to 
the comfort and gratification o[ man. This might 
have been reversed ; and we might have experienced 
tlie greatest pain in takinj; that which is necessary 
for our existence. The instances are innumerable 
lliat might be adduced to prove the power wisdom 
and goodness, ot God displayed in the adaptation 
of man to the state ol things in which he is placed. 
We shall on\ v brino: lorward aLother. 

There is i p mo '-e powerful coiUrolle r of the ac- 
tions and ii.nL)is o\ miiikiiid ihan habit. That 
diere is such ;i oiinciple implanted in the nature of 
man shows ia a most convincing manner the 
benevolence of God. The force o{ habit no doubt, 
often exercises a pernicious influenco. But this 
results from the fallen and corrupted .state ot our 
nature which oflcn converts into a curse, that 
which in man*s primative state of puriiv would 
have constituted his greatest bless'ng. We very 
rarely tfee a son of drunken parents who has been 
brought up solely under their superintendence 
turn out a useful member of society. 

The roan who basnet travt-lled more than a few 
miles from his native village, ar*d has pot bad \\v* 
opportunity of observing the customs and practice* 
o! other people becomes so habituated to his own 
ibode of 'thought and that of those arouud him, that 
he often falls a victim to narrow minded prejudices 
or superstitions thoughts. Yet such is the consti- 
tution ot ihifa" that this principle is eminently ad- 
vantageous. It enables him to bear with ease and 
Vveri take, a pleasure in pursuits which at first may 
*h!ive* been repugnant to his feelings. .The .daily 
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distil ir^3 of dUy b^cm^i rrr)i'3 aj;j3 3')Ie e/j.y 
titni it is p3rforrti3L This pria:;iple omlnj to 
the aid of tha noble hjartel p'lilinthroj^ist eri^bles 
Mm to set at nought the fiager ot scorn ; which, at 
the commencement of his career mxy have caused 

him so much pain, and to proceed in that course of 
duty which is clearly pointed out to him. by the 

word oE God. 

A. i5. 
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THE RESURRECTION OE OUR DEAR LORDi 

What a solemn and important time was that 
when the kind and ever mercy ful Redeemer after 
iiis cruel crucifixion was lying ''in a sepulchre that 
was hewn in stone, wherein never man before was 
laid." 

The raising up of him whom God hath "exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour 
for to give- repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of 
wns," we consider the earnest, the pledge yea, even 
Tthe proof of the resurrection of our vile bodies, for 
St Paul says that God did not raise Christ np *Hf 
so be that t-he dead rise noty' and that they also 
which are fallen asleep in Chnst are perished," 
which is impossible, John. x. 28. but continues 
the Apostle as if to discontinr such erroneous and 
dismal ideas as these '""nomis Christ risen from the' 
deady and become tJic first fniits of them that slept.' 
*A8 we have borne the image ot the earlhy we shall 
also bear the image ot the heavenly" — "that was 
not first whicli is spiritual, but that which natural; 
and afterward that which is spiritual." fn hi/-, 
epistle to the Romans he saith, "But if the Spirit 
of him that raised np Jesus from the dead dwell i/i 
yoUy he thai raised up Chisl fromthe dead shall also 
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quickenyour mortal bodies by Ids Spirit tJia t D we l leth^ 
tnyou.^* How comforting tons, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in us. But we must not con- 
sider that the wicked dead will not also be raised 
for we read these very words (Acts xxiv, 15) "that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just and unjust.^* Thus far we see God's will 
concerning the future, but what joys will be expe- 
rienced by the dead which die in the Lord, or what 
torment by those whom the Lord never knew, are 
both alike ineffable, they have never entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, much less to express. 

Something more than our mere resurrection is 
effected by Christ *s — even our justification ; our par- 
don which was bought at his death was not enough 
we needed justification which we obtained by hi« 
resurrection ;— he rose again for our justification. 

But who is it that justifies us? It is God that 
justifieth^ even God who quickeneth the dear), and 
calleth those things which be not as though tliey 
were." Rom. iv. 17. 

On his resurrection depended our resurrection 
and on his resurrection our justification. Though' 
this time was solemn and important yet it 
was not critical or doubtful ^'becaufe it was n3t pos- 
sible that he should be holden of it/' Acts ii. 24.. 
In considering thus, we are greatly comforted, he-r 
cause Christ and his people are one; as he has risen 
so shall we ; as it was morally impossible that the 
Saviour should be holdep of the bands of death, so 
it is morally impossible that the saved should]; as; 
the head is risen so are the members, else how will 
that scripture be fulfilled ? "Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood hath eternal life and I will 
raise him up at the last day." John i^vL ^54. We 
have traced the analogy between Christ's resurrec- 
tion and his Church's — between the bride's and the 
bridegroom's, and is such£a theme^anj unprofitable 
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one for the believer to reflect upon? Is it notea 
cou raging to think thai as Christ descended in ou^ 
likeness in the form of a servant, to be with us, and 
ascended, so shall we ascend in his likeness to be 
with him, and not for a time or even times, and 
h alf a time, but for ever and ever and ever. 

Cautio, 



1 O THE EDITOR OF THE ALBUM. 

My dear Sir — Our long projected tour to th'^ 
North ot Scotland being now definitely fixed for 
tiie beginning of July, we took our tickets for Aber- 
deen. Having made bu'; a short stay there (it 
being our desire not to see cities but nature and its 
beautifs) we took our passage on board a steamer 
which plies between Edinburgh and Inverness and 
the intermediate towns. Our voyage was one of 
short duration and was entirely divested of the mo- 
notony inseparably connected with travelling by 
Ser, by the light-minded Highlanders, who in time 
tojhe cheering strains oi the violin went through 
on the deck, some ot their native dances. On ap- 
proaching Nairn the chief town of Nairnshire where 
we had resolved to land, we found that, the steamer 
being prevented from reaching the harbour, passen- 
gers and goods must be transferred to a boat which 
was pulled in the direction of the town. We were 
soon, however, made aware that the water was too 
shallow to transport ourlighter baik to the land, for 
when about 20 yards from the sard our boat stuck 
fast. We stared at one another, q^uite at a loss what 
was to be done. But we were not left long in sus- 
pense » Having rowed thus fai the sturdy boatmen each 
seizing a passenger, no matter of what age size, or 
sex, bore him on his shoulder and deposited him 
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safely on terra firma^ 

After this novel mode of landing we directed our 
steps towards Cawdor Castle, one of the most inter- 
esting and romantic places in the North, of which 
we shall now endeavour to give abrief descripiton. 

The name of Cawdor is. derived from. the head of 
the clan of that name, and waa originally and ac- 
cording to- its Gaelic orthography Caldar, but since 
thelineal descendent has obtained a seat in.the British 
House of Peers, he has^ changed- it into the more 
English form of Cawdor. 

The castle is a strong and massive building, and 
was erected upwards of 400 years ago, when the 
feuds between the Highland clans were still at tliere 
height ; but since that time large additions have been 
made to it. The legend goes (according to-the na- 
tives near it) that the chief ot the clan wishing to 
to discover the spot best adapted for building his 
cistleon, applied ta some otihe wise men of the 
North,, whose deliverance was that the proper place 
would be that on which an ass loaded by him with 
gold would lie down ; that obeying the sage's advice 
he thus found out the spot whica aloae was vvx>rthy 
of bearing his name. 

Its massive walls, grated windows, and drawbridge 
thrown over the moat in front of the castle, show, 
that it was not always doomed to its p^iesent state 
ot inactivity. The building is^ apparently very 
large but like all buildings of the same date has not 
so much accomodation in tlie interior, as the exterior 
promises. It is situated on a lock which juts out^ 
into the bed 3f a stream which flows past it : in the 
month of July when we visited it, there was barely 
sufficient water to cover tl>e bed, but at certain^ 
seasons the water rushes down with such violence- 
trcm the mountains as to carry everything before 
it jinii has cut for itself in some places a bed of up- 
wads of 100 feet deep. Lord Cawdor divides hi^ 
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time during the recesses "of parliam2at batwicii his 
estate here, and other two which, he poises 3s in 
Wales ; and true to ihe customs|of okleii times, has 
allowed neither grate nor coals to be seen in the 
Castle, but keeps alive the fires by lo.;.s of sweet 
smelling birch. Not the least remarkable of th j cu- 
riosities oi the place is a fountain hard by the Castle 
from which the servants with evident pii^id iut'>i:nei . 
us, Lord Cawdor drinks every day with his own 
hand. The watrr, which flows from it i:n copious 
streams, is so cold in summer aa to cause a shiver 
to come over the body when it is- drunk, and so 
warm in winter as to liquefy saow or ice as soon 
as thev are immersed in it. . 

Thescenery around and neartheCasLle canscarce- 
ly be equalled. It stands peering out from an ex- 
tensive wood, whose appearance is beautifully 
diversified by the stately pine, the sturdy oak, aaJ 
weeping birch, while the view to Hhe S )uth aal 
West is bounded bv a loftv rana^e of hills. The 
woods are intersected by numerous footpiths, whicli 
winding along the ravine.% which have hereand there 
been fiicnied by the streams that flow down from 
the mountains, lead to a- succession of v'ewi of the 
most enchanting description. The pleasure grounds 
are very extensive, and although little has beenadderl 
to their beauty by the hand ofart, they possess much, 
of that grandeur which is characteristic only of High- 
land scenery. 

Having spent a few most ()leasaat dttys in this 
neighbourhood, it was not without a certain feeling 
of regret, that we left those scenes amid which we 
could havp revelled for as man}*^ months, and pro- 
ceeded to Inverness, the place which we had fixed 
upon as the c^iitre :of our future piregrinations. 

1 am Sir, 

yours truly, 

Erralor^ 
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Our dear Lord loves to see his people, as Josepb 
fovedtosee his bretheren and no doubt Joseph bound 
Simeon before them, and detained him in order to 
make them all come again to him, tiiat he might 
see them again. Our blessed Jesus sometimes takes 
away some comfort to make us come again to him,, 
and when we are in want of bread at Joseph's breth- 
eren, we go, and the Lord lestores that which he 
had taken away. 

John viii.- 32^. — The knowledge of the truth makes 
trs free from darkness — the belief of the truth makej^ 
us free from error — holding the truth makes rus free 
from men — walking in it, doing it, or obse ying it 
makes us free from the world — abiding in it makes 
us free from condemnation — speaking it makes us 
free from the blood of men — loving it makes us free 
from sin — and worshiping in it makes us free from 
the law^ 

Believers are born from above, their conversation 
is above, their life above, their affeclion is above,, 
€oI iii. 3. their names are written above, and ihey 
sit above in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. Eph 
ii. 6. 

Believers are now transfbrmed by the renewing 
of their minds Bom xii. 2. but they will soon he 
transformed by the renewing of their bodies. The 
l'es^urrection oi the saints will be the glorious trans*- 
latioDy transformation, and transfiguration of body 
soul aad spirit. 

Christ is out peace, His blood is our pardon. His 
death is our life. His; redemption our hope. His 
resurrection oiw justification. His nighteousness our 
G^lolhing, His intercession our preparation, and His 
name our salvation. 

The Bible is only for those wh) are spiritually 
Ifrorn, spiritually taught,, and spiritually minded. 
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IINES ON THE DEATH. OF -^,^ 

Thou hast clone with earthly thincs. 
Done with toil and labor here 

Tlwu hast done with sin that brings. 
Darkness, doubt, distress, and fear. 

^^rpk ^^' "portal here hast left 

That which pain and suffering found 
VI Its spirit now bereft 
It is mould'ring in the ground. 

There ti» as a seed decaying, 
Hid awhile from human sight. 

Till Hia mandate swift obeying 
It shall spring again to light. 

When this mortal shall have put on 
Its immortal clothing ^fair, 

Then in glorious iucorruption 
This corruption shalt appear': 

« 

Ah I how pleasant then the meeting 
There in sinless forms renewed ^ 

Joyously. each other greeting 
There with endless life endured^ 

But oh! sweeter still the pleasure 
f here to meet in Jesus' sight 

Him our souls exhaustless treasure 
We'll behold in fadeless light ; 

Nothing there shall dim our vision 
Nor w ithdraw Hi» snnle away 

But of peace the full fiuition 
Will partake without decay. 



There is a state supremely blest, 
'I'Le vestibule ot heavenly rest, 
Sr>«r calm, so bright,. so pure, so fair. 
Angels themselves might linger there. 
Tis not to soar where Newton soared ^ 
To know all Bacon has explored, 
Not crowns, nor scepters to obtain 
Nor India's gems and gold to gain.. 
To reach this clime so seldom trod,, 
Is simply to repose on Grod ; 
To east those soul consuming cares- 
On HiDC who all creatioa fears, 
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Who rolls yon comet o*er this ,haU 
And genUy guides the spanow s fall 
Him oould Uie sool bat fally trust. 
The refuge of created dust 
It seeks no more but sweetly still. 
Meets bliss in aU a (Other's will; 
Should friends deceive, betray, depart. 
Or wound with scorpion sting's tha heart 
Tis but the voice ot mercy's rod» 
Xo bring, or bind us to our GocL 
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TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN LEAVING FOR A:^ 

FOREIGN LAND. 

Qo forth in peace ! and may that Sun . 

Whose rising beams display 
The glories of th' Eternal One 

Shme on thy pilgrim way. 

Go forth in st-ength ! for truth to fight 

Yet not with earthiy powers 
But take the Spirit's sword of might 

To stand in danger's hour. 

Go forth in wisdom ! to be wise 

In tliis world do not seek. 
Seek that which Chrits alone supplies 

The wisdom of the meek. 

Go forth in love ! and may the smile • 
► Of the loVdhiidegroom cheer ^ 
Thy soul te holiness beguile 
And guide thy footsteps there. 

Go forth in Jesus ! who is made 

To us our wisdom pure. 
Our Righteousness and Strength displayed, 

And our Salvation sure. 



We are very Sony to be olifliged to inform the readers of tk^- 
Album, that this number will close the series, on account of there not 
having been a sufficient quantity of matter forwarded to continue a regular- 
periodical. This will no doubt be a disappointment to many, but muchi 
ugainst our own wishes w e bend to^neeessity. 
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